

















Three Americans 
Make Débuts 
in Chicago Opera 


Olga Kargau, Ringling and John 


Sample Featured in Week 
at Auditorium 


HIcAGO, Nov. 23.—The debuts of 
three Americans were events of 
especial interest in the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company’s week in the 
Auditorium. These artists were: 
Olga Kargau, a Chicagoan, appearing 
as Nedda in “Pagliacci” ; Robert Ring- 
ling, having the role of Tonio in the 
same opera, and John Sample, cast as 
Radames in “Aida.” 

When the company gave “Aida” as its 
Saturday night popular priced offering, 
Claudia Muzio had the title role. Her 
performance is a familiar one, but never 
fails to evoke critical admiration and pub- 
lic response. 

Mr. Sample’s début as Radames, had been 
postponed because of his indisposition, and 
it was obvious that he was not in full 
command of his powers. Fuller comment 
is therefore reserved until later appear- 
ances. 

Augusta Lenska was the Amneris, and 
Giacomo Rimini, the Amonasro. Henry G. 
Weber conducted a smooth performance. 


“Trovatore” Has Ballet 


“Il Trovatore” was sung on Monday 
night. Rosa Raisa as Leonora was a pic- 
ture of medieval beauty, and the arduous 
gamut of vocal display found her, save 
for an uncertain moment or two at the very 
beginning, fully its master. 

Augusta Lenska, the Asucena, sang her 
way to a pronounced personal success. 

Antonio Cortis was an ardent Manrico, 
and Richard Bonelli warmed up to a 
resonant account of “Il balen.” The ap- 
pearance of Chase Baromeo in the role 
of Ferrando added to his successes. Alice 
d’Hermanoy, Albert Rappaport and Eugenio 
Sandrini completed the cast. 

With an eye, perhaps, to making the an- 
cient. score even more attractive to the 
public, a ballet was added to the first scene 
of the third act. The composer of the ballet 
music was not named, but he was not 
Giuseppe Verdi. 

Henry G. Weber gave a colorful and 
dramatic reading of the score. 


The Perennial “Rose” 


A capacity audience heard a finely cast 
performance of “Martha” on Tuesday eve- 
ning. Edith Mason, Irene Pavloska, Tito 
Schipa, Virgilio Lazzari, and Vittorio 
Trevisan were in the leading rdles. 

Miss Mason’s Martha loses nothing of 
its charm through familiarity. Miss Pav- 
loska’s skill in bringing minor characters in- 
to high relief was never better displayed 
than in the rdle of Nancy. Mr. Schipa 
was, as always, the darling of his au- 
dience. Lionel is one of his best roles. 
Mr. Lazzari’s ingenuity as a comedian is 
one of the notable things the company has 
to offer. Mr. Trevisan, the priceless, was 
Sir Tristan. 


Lesser roles fell to the capable hands of 
Elinor Marlo, Eleanor Elderkin, Lucille 
Meusel and Antonio Nicolich. Roberto 
Morazoni conducted with verve and pre- 
cision. 

“Loreley,” was repeated on Wednesday, 
Nov. 16. Claudia Muzio, Eide Norena, 
Antonio Cortis, Luigi Montesanto, and 
Chase Baromeo formed the cast, Giorgio 
Polacco conducting. 

The Thursday night bill was “Gianni 
Schicchi,” given for the first time this 
season, and followed by “Pagliacci,” with a 
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GERALDINE FARRAR 
Who Gives a Program of Songs in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Nov. 27. 
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Kassin Univ orale pr aay Give 
Musical Baptism by Mme. Galli-Curci 


AWRENCE, KAN. Nov. 23. — The 

University of Kansas Auditorium, one 
of the finest in the southwest, was given its 
musical baptism on Wednesday, Nov. 16, 
with Amelita Galli-Curci officiating. 

Donald M. Swathout, dean of the School 
of Fine Arts, and E. H. Lindley, chancellor, 
decided that speeches would detract. from 
the effectiveness of the Auditorium’s first 
great musical attraction, consequently no 
interruption of the diva’s program was per- 
mitted. 

Many in the audience, coming from all 
parts of the state and from Western Mis- 
souri, saw the new auditorium for the first 
time. The building is notable for its ex- 
treme simplicity, and the rising, wunob- 
structed roof line seems only an extension 
of the proscenium. The hall is banded 
transversely with white and tan. Two bal- 
conies are set far back. The acoustics are 
excellent. The hall seats some 4000. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was in her best voice. 
Among her numbers were “La Fauvette” 
from Grétry’s “Zemire et Azor,” which is 
seldom heard; “The Gypsy and the Bird,” 
“Qui le voce” from “Il Puritani,” “Die 


lotusblume” and Mozart’s “Voi che sapete.” 
Homer Samuels, accompanist, was heard 
in a group of solos, as was also Manuel 
Berenguer, flutist. 


More Concerts Coming 


The concert was the first in the Uni- 
versity All Star Course, which includes six 
dates throughout the winter and is entirely 
separate from another University concert 
course, 


Dean Swarthout, manager of the course, 
had as guests the directors and deans of all 
the schools and other colleges in the state, 
also Dean and Mrs. J. T. Quarles of the 
Fine Arts School of the University of Mis- 
souri. On the list of other notable persons 
invited were the names of the Governor 
of the State, members of the State Board 
of Regents, and of the State Board of Ad- 
ministration, the State architect and others. 

This first concert has placed the Uni- 
versity All-Star Course on a profit basis 
financially, through its unprecedented pop- 
ular appeal. 

Frepertck A. Cooke. 








N oted -Musicians 
Join 


Juilliard Faculty 


Auer, Stoessel, Miss Erskine, 
Miss Soffray and Wagenaar 
Are Engaged 


HE addition of distinguished 
teachers to the faculty of the Juil 
liard Graduate School of Music is an- 
nounced by Ernest Hutcheson, dean 
These musicians are Leopold Auer, Al- 
bert Stoessel, Bernard Wagenaar 
Anne Soffray and Rhoda Erskine. 
Mr. Auer will train three of the mos’ 
promising violin pupils. Selected from 
the six previously chosen students, they are 
Jacques Singer, former pupil of Carl Flesch; 
Adelino Masino, pupil of Sam Franko; and 
Alexander Cores, who studied with Willy 
Hess. They will receive special attentior 
from Mr. Auer, who is also a member of 
the faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
which is connected with the Juilliard School 


Form String Orchestra 


Mr. Stoessel, conductor of the New York 
Oratorio Society and director of music at 
the New York University, will teach tw« 
ten-weeks’ terms in score reading and con- 
ducting. One of the most interesting de- 
velopments in this department is the for- 
mation of a string orchestra, in which prac- 
tically all the students of the school wil! 
participate, either as members or as solo 
ists. 

“There are approximately fifty-five string 
students,” says Mr. Hutcheson, “and there 
is no reason why we should not eventually 
build up an orchestra similar to that of the 
Paris Conservatoire, which is my ultimate 
ambition. Although no scholarships are of- 
fered in viola playing, there are many stu 
dents who know the instrument, and we hoje 
that many more will learn. It is necessary 
to go outside for the double bass sectior 
just at present, though we supply the ‘cello 
and hope eventually to add woodwinds, anc 
then form a complete orchestra. 


“Our little group is rehearsing now, anc 
will give three concerts during the season 
One of these will be a Bach program, in- 
cluding a cantata in which we can utilize the 
vocal soloists, selected by Mme. Marcell: 
Sembrich, and perhaps concertos, in whict 
the instrumental soloists will perform. An 
other program will be devoted to moder: 
music.” 


Other Appointments 


Miss Soffray is to teach solfege. Mis 
Erskine is a sister of John Erskine, who i: 
head of the Juilliard board of trustees, anc 
will conduct classes in general history anc 
literature. Miss Erskine has coached th 
children of Sergei Rachmaninoff. 

Mr. Wagenaar of the Institute of Musi 
cal Art faculty will assist Rubin Goldmarl 
in the department of theory. 

“Our object is to train all-round musi 
cians,” states Mr. Hutcheson. “So ofte 
we find talent without a background o 
musical knowledge and history, and we fee 
that a general cultural background is vita 
to any artist’s success. I plan to inaugu 
rate a lecture course on general subjects 
in order to synchronize all of the rest of th 
world with music. Professor Erskine wil 
deliver the first of these lectures.” 


Another important feature of the futur 
program of the school will be the issuance 
of bulletins of information about all as 
pects of music study in this country am 
abroad, for which an appropriation has beer 
set aside. These will be known as the Juil 
liard Bulletins, and will be distributed fre 
on application to musicians and music stu 
dents. 

The first publication, to be issued afte 
the first of the year, according to Dr. Philij 
Greeley Clapp, director of the extension de 
partment, will probably cover the Ney 
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Moritz Rosenthal 
Soloist at Capitol Theatre Symphony 
Concert, Nov. 27. 


Ruffo Reappears 


in Hamlet Dress 


Reenacts American Début When 
Pennsylvania Company Gives 
Thomas Work 


HILADELPHIA, Nov. 23.—‘“Hamlet” had 

its first Philadelphia production Tues- 
day evening in the fifteen years that have 
elapsed since Titta Ruffo made his North 
American début in it in the waning days of 
the Hammerstein régime. 

The place was the same, the Metropolitan 
Opera House, built by the operatic Oscar, 
and Mr. Ruffo was again the incumbent of 
the rdle of the Prince of Denmark, as em- 
bodied in the Gallic concept of the librettists 
and illuminated tonally by the somewhat 
Meyerbeerian music of Ambroise Thomas. 

The producing organization was the 
Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company, under 
the direction of Francesco Pelosi, which 
made an impressive entry into the constantly 
growing list of Philadelphia lyrico-dramatic 
institutions before a vast audience. 

The company mercifully omitted the last 
act, in which Barbier and Carré make 
Shakespeare the victim of a happy. ending 
to his most poignant tragedy. The ballet, 
however, was included, and though the 
Danish peasant dances originated and 
drilled by Louise Le Gai, were graceful and 
well done, they seemed incongruous. 

Ruffo’s melancholy Dane is tragically 
vengeful and essentially Latin. It is never 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of pensive- 
ness, but is motivated by the energy of the 
man of action. It was dramatically enacted 
throughout and sung superbly. Mario Fat- 
tori, making his American début as the 
King, revealed a fine presence and excel- 
lent bass voice. The Ophelia of Pina Gara- 
velli was good, and the Queen of Rhea 
Toniolo had regal bearing and impressive 
vocalism. Walter Grigaitis read the score 
with much of the Latin vigor and vehemence 
that characterized the proceedings on the 
stage, the playing of the orchestra being ex- 
cellent. 

Francesco Pelosi, the impressario of the 
Old Philadelphia-La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, is the general director of the new 
company. Among the officers are George E. 
Nitzsche, W. Frank Reber, Mrs. George 
Dallas Dixon, Mrs. M. W. Paris, Victor 
Pelosi and Haward A. Potts, all of whom 
co-operated diligently to bring about a most 
successful introduction of the organization 
to local opera-goers. 

W. R. Murpuy. 





Composer Plays Piano With 
Sokoloff Orchestra 


LEVELAND, Oni10, Nov. 23.—The fourth 

concert of the Cleveland Orchestra, with 
Nikolai Sokoloff conducting and Josef 
Hofmann as piano soloist, was given in 
Masonic Hall on Nov. 10. 

The program contained the Overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro;” Beethoven’s 
Concerto for Piano No. 4; Fantasia on a 
Theme by Thomas Tallis for double stringed 
orchestra, by Vaughan Williams; Hofmann’s 
“Chromaticon,” Symphonic Duologue for 
piano and orchestra, and the Introduction to 
and March from “The Golden Cockerel,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

On Nov. 4 the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under Willem Mengelberg ap- 
peared in the Public Auditorium. The Con- 
certo Grosso in A Minor for string or- 
chestra by Vivaldi, Rieti’s Concerto for 
quintet of wind instruments, Goldmarks 
“Negro Rhapsody” and the Brahms Sym- 
phony in C Minor made up the program. 

The concert was under the local direction 
of Frederic Gonda. H. B. 
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Moritz Rosenthal, pianist, will be the 
soloist at the weekly symphony concert at 
the.Capitol Theatre, David Mendoza con- 
duéting, on Sunday, Nov. 27. These con- 
certs, like those at the Roxy Theatre, are 
gaining fame by reason of the magnitude 
of the musical stars who are featured on 
the programs. 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, is featuring a symphonic 
work dedicated to Col. Charles Lindbergh. 
It is “La Bagarrée” (The Tumult). It 
was finished before Lindbergh landed at Le 
Bourget, but the composer, Martinu, wit- 
nessed the landing and said the event was 
so close to the music, or the music so 
close to the event, that he dedicated the 
work to the American. 





Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor. and 
opera impressario of London, has announced 
his plan of opera financing. It is to raise 
10 shillings from each of 150,000 people 
annually, for five years. This will give 
$300,000 a year for a permanent institution, 
he says. 





The League of Composers has started a 
series of critical portraits of American com- 
posers in its official publication. The first 
will be of Ernest Bloch, by Roger Sessions. 
Later studies will include Edgar Varése, 
Emerson Whithorne and John Alden Car- 
penter. 


Last call for entries in the $3000 com- 
posers’ competition of the Quebec Folk- 
Song Festival, Room 324, Windsor Station, 
Montreal. The contest closes Dec. 15. All 
compositions must be based on French- 
Canadian folk-song melodies. Prizes: $1000, 
suite or tone poem for small orchestra; 
$750 and $250, cantatas; $500, suite for 
string quartet; $250, each, arrangements 
of chansons populaires. 





In response to inquiries, the Schubert 
Centennial Committee reiterates that com- 
posers in the $20,000 contest, closing April 
1, 1928, “are free to use Schubert themes 
for quotation or for purposes of variation; 
and are entitled to use Schubert’s sketches.” 





New Haven, Conn., Nov. 25.—Combin- 
ing preaching with singing, four miniSters 
formed a male quartet at the Congrega- 
tional Church, Northford, recently amd gave 
several songs, after which each delivered 
a sermon. The members of the ministerial 
quartet are: First tenor, Prof. William’ D. 
Barnes; second tenor, Rev. E. ; Rich- 
ards; first bass, Rev. David S. Kelséy, and 
second bass, Rev. H. Earle Sweet. 





Sousa is announced as head of the ad- 
visory committee to arrange state and na- 
tional band and orchestra, contests to be 
held at Joliet, Ill. in May 1928. Asso- 
ciated with him will be Frederick Stock, 
Chicago Symphony; Taylor Branson, 
United States Marine Band; E. F. Gold- 
man, New York, and H. L, Clarke, Long 
Beach. , 





The Welte piano. company has gone into 
voluntary bankruptcy. Assets are reported 
to be $2,000,000 while liabilities are said to 
be less than $1,000,000. A reorganization of 
the company is expected. 
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The Eastman School of Music has opened 
its American composers’ series of concerts. 
Four Americans have been represented in 
symphonic works: Douglas Moore, with 
“The Pageant of P. T. Barnum;” Harold 
Morris, tone poem; William Grant Sill, 
“Darker America,” and Randall Thomp- 
son, “The Piper at the Gates of Dawn.” 


Theresa Bloom, eighteen year-old singer 
of Los Angeles, caught rides on automobiles 
for 3,000 miles in order to get to New York 
and have her voice tried by William 
Thorner, teacher of Galli-Curci, Rosa Pon- 
selle, Mary Lewis, Anna Roselle and others. 
She won. Mr. Thorner accepted her as a 


pupil. 





Ernest Schelling has been hailed by Lon- 
don as “in the front rank of the pianists” 
for his playing of Chopin. Simultaneously, 
his “A Victory Ball” has been received 
coldly. Critics call it “reactionary” and 
“artificial.” 

The annual Christmas-tide presentation 
of MHandel’s “Messiah” by the New 
York Oratorio Society will bring out many 
passages of the work which are usually 
eliminated. The partial restoration has been 
made by Albert Stoessel, the Society’s con- 
ductor, and some of the finest music in 
“Messiah” will be heard again after long 
years of neglect. 





Jasz and Japs do not mix. Word comes 
from Tokio that the slant-eyed school 
children are taking up American folk-songs 
and like them, but cannot fit the rythms and 
“blues” of jasz into their national conscious- 
ness. The favorites are “Marching through 
Georgia,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Suwannee River” and “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 


John: Philip Sousa is celebrating his fifti- 
eth year as a band leader. He is seventy- 
three years old. One of the notable ex- 
amples of his ability to get the most out of 
brass bands was seen during his work at the 
Great Lakes Training Station, near Chicago, 
during the war. Taking raw recruits who 
could hardly play a scale, he inspired them 
to display an electrifying vim and snap in 
a few weeks. 








They are trying music on the insane, again, 

this time at the Dunning State Hospital, 
near ‘Chicago. According to Dr. Alex S. 
Hershfield, the experimenter, Chopin's walts 
in E Minor amased the patients; Schumann's 
“Traumeret’ made them restless; Wagner's 
“Magic Fire Music” stimulated them (to 
what extent not stated) and Lisst’s “Liebes- 
traum” soothed them. The effects pro- 
duced, #t seems to us, are about what to ex- 
pect from normal people. Or are we all 
crazy? 
School Settlement, 55 East 
Third Street, New York, offers a_ free 
scholarship in voice training. This is known 
as the Marion Gregory Memorial Scholar- 
ship. 


The Music 


The Stuyvesant Neighborhood House, 
Stuyvesant and Ninth Streets, is offering 
free orchestral training, under Jacques L. 
Gottlief, to advanced amateurs and serious 
students of music. 
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Mme. Marcella Sembrich 
To be Honored by the Bohemians at 
a Banquet. 


Banquet To Mark 
Sembrich Jubilee 


Bohemians Give Testimonial Dec. 18. 
Proceeds to Aid Needy 
Musicians 

In honor of the fiftieth anniversary of 
her first appearance on the operatic stage, 
Mme. Marcella Sembich, famous prima 
donna, will be tendered a banquet by The 
Bohemians (New York Musicians’ Club) in 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, at seven 
o'clock Sunday evening, Dec. 18. : 

Having the double purpose of paying 
tribute to the soprano and assisting needy 
musicians, the banquet will be the occasion 
of an addition to the fund of the Musicians’ 
Foundation, Inc., to which the entire pro- 
ceeds of the dinner card sales will be 
donated. : 

Eminent speakers will feature the event, 
including Rubin Goldmark, president of the 
Bohemians; John Erskine’ noted author and 
musician; William J. Henderson, music 
critic: Ernest Hutcheson, pianist and mem- 
ber of the Bohemians’ board of directors; 
and Otto H. Kahn, eminent financier and 
art patron. 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, will sing a 
group of songs during the evening. 

Among the distinguished guests will be 
representatives from the four institutions 
with which Mme. Sembrich is connected: 
the Beethoven Association, the Curtis In- 
stitute of Philadelphia, the Juilliard School 
of Music and the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Officers of the Bohemians include Mr. 
Goldmark as president; Sigmund Herzog, 
Gardner Lamson and Abraham W. Lilien- 
thal, vice presidents; Walter L. Bogert, 
secretary; and Hugo Grunwald, treasurer. 
On the board of directors are Albert von 
Doenhoff, August Fraemcke, Paolo Gallico, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Francis Rogers,- Gustav 





Saenger, Oscar Saenger and William 
Willeke. 
Last Minute Arrivals in the 


Field of Music 

As we go to press many personages con- 
nected with musical affairs are arriving in 
America. J. Pierpoint Morgan is back to 
take a hand in determining the future site 
and building of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Three prima donnas—Grace 
Moore, Jeanne Gordon (both Metropolitan) 
and Frieda Hempel (on tour) are here. 
Ernest Schelling returned from a London 
triumph. Alexander Tansman, Polish 
composer, came to appear with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra Jan. 5 in his own 
piano concerto, and to tour. The Vatican 
Choir Singers came for an American tour. 





Organists Meet in Detroit 

Detroit, Nov. 23—The American Guild 
of Organists held its first meeting of the 
year on Nov. 1. Francis L. York, dean, 
announced that plans for the year include 
a series of monthly meetings and thirty re- 
citals on the new organ at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts by Guild members. The 
culmination of the year’s work is expected 
to be the national convention in Detroit in 
June. Brief addresses at this meeting were 
made by Dean Johnson of the Cathedral, 
Rev. Chester B. Emerson, and Rabbi Leo 
M. Franklin. The evening closed with a 
performance on the Cathedral organ by 
Robert Cato of music by Maliengreau, Du- 
pré, and Widor. H. A. G. S. 
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Sandor ia isash Conductor of the 
Omaha Symphony. 


Omaha Orchestra 
Resumes Activity 


Frances Nash Is Piano Soloist As 
Season’s Concerts Are 
Commenced 


OmAHA, Nes., Nov. 22.—Under the man- 
agement of the business and professional 
women’s division of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the first concert of the Omaha Sym- 
phony’s season was given on Nov. 10 in the 
City Auditorium. ' A large audience greeted 
the sixty-seven musicians and Sandor Har- 
mati, conductor. Frances Nash, pianist, a 


daughter of Omaha, was the soloist: The 
program was: 

oe. Qe. rrr TT Bizet 
Pee Cees “Me. Ee. cscccccdeSoctes MacDowell 
Slavonic Dances. No.‘1, Op. 46.........-. Dvorak 
Optamtel SGteis | 56000400960 qevese cosepeces Eichheim 
Korean (voice, Marjorie Jones) 

Siamese (voice, Marian Fisher) 


Japanese 
Chinese 
Symphony No: 4. 


Miss Nash, appearing for the third con- 
secutive season as soloist with the orchestra, 
has matured in her art. She gave a scholar- 
ly and brilliant reading of the Concerto. 

The orchestra played with skill and un- 
derstanding throughout. 

Mr. Harmati’s readings being infused 
with intelligence, imagination and musician- 
ship. 

On the morning of Nov. 9, the orchestra 
gave a program for a capacity audience of 
school children. The program included the 
“Coppelia” Suite by Deliers, Strauss’ “Tales 
from the Vienna Woods,” and one move- 
ment of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 
Each number was preceded by an interesting 
and descriptive talk by Mr. Harmati. 

Marcaret G. AMEs. 


peanadesabeagieens Tchaikovsky 


Light Opera Company 
Instituted in Capital 


“Black Hussar” First Offering of 
New Organization 


WasHINGTON, Nov. 23.—Inauguration of 
the President Theatre Light Opera Com- 
pany, the first of its kind in this city, has 
brought a type of music, revivals of produc- 
tions of the ‘nineties but new to the younger 
generation, within the scope of music lovers 


nere, 


Arthur 
Black 


The company, organized by T. 

nith, local manager, presented “The 
issar,” a comic opera in three acts by 
illoecker, as its first offering. Included 
the personnel of the company are Ber- 
ram Peacock, who appeaed as Schubert in 
lossom Time;” Hazel Huntington, prima 
nna in Mozart operas produced by Wil- 
m Wade Hinshaw; Mary Craig, who 
g the title role in “Madama Butterfly” 


femy 


th the St. Louis Municipal Opera last 
mmer; Lee Daly, William Mitchell and 
Karl Minch 
“The Black Hussars” was staged by 
Clarkes T. H. Jones. Alfred Manning, 
10 wrote the “President” March used in 
third act, was the musical director. 
Costumes were by Tams, and scenery by 
Stephen Golding 
D. D. M. W. 


\THENS.—Felix Pety rek, instructor in the 
Conservatory, has completed a cycle of 
Grecian plano pieces. 
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Succeeds Widor in Paris Conservatoire : 
ARIS, Nov. 16.—Paul Dukas, composer to the young. ie 
of “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” and But his honesty is immense. _ 
“Ariane and Blue Beard,” has been nom- He comments on his own nomination: — 
inted to the post of professor of composi- “There are no methods There is only 
tion at the National Conservatoire, replacing pity. 
Charles-Marie Widor, organist-composer, ‘The young today have hard times No 
who goes into patriarchal retirement. time for loafing. And yet, youth, loahng 


Dukas, who almost, but not quite, founded 
a “school” of French musical tendencies (he 
tripped up, I think, on Debussy) has not, 
perhaps, the pedagogic temperament. He 
has been a composition teacher at the Ecole 
Normale for several years, where he gives 
charming, lenient, and rather vague counsel 


Chee 


Orchestra Makes 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 23-—The Stanley 
Music Club Orchestra made its début on 
Nov. 13 at the second of the club’s current 
series in the Stanley Theater. Although its 
schedule is confined to five programs for 
the Stanley Music Club, this is not an im- 
provised band, but rather a “crack” orches- 
tra—being made up of nearly 100 players, 
preponderatingly from the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and under the direction of Arthur 
Rodzinski, assistant conductor of the Phila- 
delphia forces. 

Mr. Rodzinski gave a gossamer-like read- 
ing of the “Siegfried” Waldweben and a 
colorful proclamation of the “Meistersing- 
er” Prelude. Richness of color character- 
ized his perform: ance of Respighi’s “Pines 
of Rome,” which is by way of becoming 
Philadelphia’s favorite ensampling of modern 
music. 

Frank Gittelson offered Saint-Saéns’ con- 
certo in B Minor, absolving himself of its 
violinistic difficulties with ready ease and 
revealing a beautiful tone. 


Amato Reappears 


The readvent of Pasquale Amato, a favor- 
ite with Philadelphians, provided another 


Little Symphony of Lincoln 
Self-Supporting 
[ INCOLN, NEB., Nov. 23.—Owing 
4 to the interest evinced in the Little 
Symphony of Lincoln during this, its 
second season, the organization has be- 
come self-supporting, according to the 
announcement made at the first concert 
of the season, enotigh tickets having been 
sold to, make this, possible. Rudolph 
Seidl conducted his thirty:players at this 
opening event, which was given in the 
st. Paul Church Auditorium under the 
patronagepf the Lincoln Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce... The’ program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, a 
Rimsky-Kogsakoff Suite ‘and smaller 
numbers. ‘Ernest Harrison, pianist, was 
the soloist, playing Grieg’s Concerto. 
Four local concerts and out-of-town en- 
gagéments are scheduled: Don Berry 
is president of the ofchestra association. 
G. K. 


youth, is as fecund as work. In this epoch, 


nobody has the time to do nothing. The 
young are obliged to be opportunists, arriv- 
ists. 

“Lord, they even have an aim! An aim! 


Can I teach them.that the only aim in art 
is to have none?” 
W Hitt 


JAMES AKER 


Philadelphia Bow 


Sunday evening concert, which inaugurated 
the season of the Penn Athletic Club Mus- 
ici al Association. He sang excerpts from 
“Rigoletto,” “The Barber of Seville,” “Car- 
men” and “Pagliacci” as encores. He was 
very felicitous.also in Schumann’s “Wid- 
mung.” With his associate, Edith Piper, 
a talented young soprano, he gave a duet 
from “Don Giovanni.” Miss Piper made a 
favorable impression in songs by Griffes and 
Ravel. 


Curtis Artists Perform 


The first of the faculty recitals of the 
Curtis Institute of Music was given in the 
common room of the Institute Building 
pending the completion of the new auditori- 
um in which an organ is being installed. 
Felix Salmond, ‘cellist, with Carl Flesch, 
violinist, collaborating, and with Harry 
Kaufman at the piano offered a Brahms 
program which was played with great ar- 
tistry. On the program was the Trio in 
B, Op. 8; the Sonata in E Minor, Op. 38, 
for ’cello, and the double concerto for 


and violin, Op. 102, 


‘cello 
R. Murpary. 


Sunday Concerts Flourish 
in Pittsburgh's State 
ITTSBURGH, Nov. 23.— While 


controversy and litigation over Sun- 
day concerts rage in Pittsburgh and in 
other isolated parts of the State, not a 
ripple of protest greeted the opening of 
the second by the 
Inter-City Symphony Orchestra at 
Franklin, Pa., in Venango County. Spor 
sored by officials and music 
Oil City and Franklin, from whose resi- 
dents the orchestra is chiefly made up, 
the concerts are attended by leaders in 
church and club work, upon payment of 
a nominal fee of $1 for a season ticket 
for four programs, Major D. Olmes, 
veteran, and formerly con- 
with the One Hundred and 
Infantry band, directs the 
fifty men. 


season of concerts 


| re . 
-iovers of 


World War 
nected 
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group of 





Song Birds Returning on the Conte Rosso. 


Rimini, and His Wife, Rosa Raisa; 


P. & A. Photos 
From left to right: Giacome 


Toti Dalmonti, Soprano; Mario Basiola, 


Baritone of the Metropolitan, and His Wife, Catarina Gobbi, Concert Soprano; 
Antonio Cortis, Tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera. 





Joanne de Nault, Soprano Soloist 
at the Federated Women’s Clubs’ 
Convention in Syracuse. 


Federated Clubs 


Listen to Music 


Annual Meeting in Syracuse Pays 
Special Attention to 
Art Topics 


Syracuse, Nov. 24—Music assumed 
more importance than ever before at. the 
thirty-third annual meeting of the New 


York Federation of Women’s Clubs, held in 


the Syracuse + cag! _ monday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Nov. 15, 16 and 17. One en- 
tire evening, the aot session, was given 


over to the interests of music and art, in a 
conference of the fine arts department and 
a splendid program, which was directed by 
Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan, state music 
chairman, and Mrs. Charles C. Ball, local 
chairman. Mrs. Milligan is president of 
the New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs, from which she brought greetings, 
and Mrs. Ball is president of the Morning 
Musicale of Syracuse, the fourth largest 
music club in the United States. 


\ feature of the evening was a speech by 
Mrs. William H. Purdy of Mount Vernon, 
state president, in which she expressed her 
pleasure in the increased interest’ in music 
among club women. This department has 
been loyally supported by Mrs. Purdy dur- 
ing her administration. Dean Harold S. 
Butler, president of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, gave a short talk; and 
Mrs. Coffin, state chairman of fine arts, ex- 
ressed pride in the music division of her 


lepartment 


Guests of Honor 

Other guests of honor were Mrs. E. L. 
Honsinger, manager of the Syracuse Sym- 
phony; Anna Steese Richardson, associate 
editor of the Woman’s Home Companion, 
who made a stirring appeal for the support 
of American artists; and Vera Bull -Hall, 
associate director of the National Music 
League, who discussed “The Place of 
Music in the Community.” 


Music for the evening was furnished by 
Mary Becker, a talented young violinist, 
accompanied by Geraldine Arnold. The 
Florence Hartman singers demonstrated the 
method of presenting a radio program, and 
Mrs. C. C. Marshall spoke on “Conserva- 


Joanne de Nault, soprano of the Na- 
nal Music League, was the soloist for 
Wednesday night, singing a charming pro- 
gram. Dean Butler gave an inspiring talk 
n “Life as a Fine Art,” also at this session. 


On Thursday night the convention was 
entertained by the Music School Settlement 
Orchestra, and Hazel Wehr, soprano, of 
Amsterdam, who is director of the Georgine 
Servoss Club. She was accompanied by 
Mari m Rulison, president of the Twentieth 
Century Club 

Mrs. Harry C. Palmer, past president of 
the Long Island Women’s Clubs, was the 
ficial song leader; and Mrs. Claude C. 
Bush, chairman of the programs for the 


We er ay Morning Musicales, was the of- 


hcial accon npanist. 


New Yorker Composes Opera 


Salvatore Virzi’s opera “Vanna” is sche- 
duled to have its premiére performance in 
New York. Mr. Virzi joined the Metro- 
politan Opera chorus seven years ago so 
that he — study operatic compositions 
at first hand, 





eee 


7 toi H, undred Tears ‘Find John 


Supreme in Jteld of Sintire 


NEW YORK has not yet had the op- 
LN portunity of hearing the revival, in its 
two hundredth anniversary year, of that 
charming old musical satire on politics and 
criminal laws, “The Beggar’s Opera” by 
John Gay, but reports drifting in from all 
over the continent, where the present com- 
pany is on tour, indicate that the “merry 
Methuselah among music comedies” is as 
popular today as it was in the eighteenth 
century. This tour opened in Philadelphia 
Oct. 18, and the past week found the 
company in El Paso, Tex., Tucson and 
Phoenix, Ariz., and Los Angeles. 

After playing an engagement in Holly- 
wood, where motion picture stars will form 
a large part of the audience, the opera will 
return to Los Angeles for Dec. 1, 2, 3 and 
4, then will play in Redlands, Santa Barbara, 
Santa Maria, San Jose, Stockton and Sacra- 
mento, before filling two weeks’ engagement 
in San Francisco. Proceeding northward 
along the coast, there will be performances 
in Oregon, Washington, Victoria, B. C., and 
Vancouver after which the company will 
return East, reaching Chicago Feb. 19 and 
remaining there until March 3. Not until 
late in March, after a return engagement 
in Philadelphia on the 19th, will the opera 
come to New York. 


A London Company 


The present company is the same which 
has played in London four years at the 
Lyric Theater, a record-breaking revival. 
Written by John Gay in 1727 and first 
produced by John Rich the next year at the 
Lincoln’s Inn Field Theater, “The Beggar’s 
Opera” ran for sixty-three consecutive 
nights, which was thought to be a remark- 
able run in those days. It made “Gay 
rich” and “Rich gay,” as the saying is. 

At the first performance, the fate of the 
piece trembled in the balance, because of 
its wicked satire on the graft of the day, 
under the ministry of Sir Robert Walpole, 
who was in attendance at the theater. But 
the story, with its characters drawn from 
the criminals and rogues of Newgate prison 





and the music, essentially English, its tunes 
the popular ones of the times cleverly 
adapted, could not be resisted, and the pub- 
lic took the opera to its heart. 

Many famous personalities were bound up 
with the production. Gay had the advice 
and help of Purcell, Dr. Arne, Handel and 





Norman Williams as Peachum 


Dr. Pepush for some of the music; Dean 
Swift, Pope and Addison made suggestions 
and contributions to the plot; Hogarth 
painted at least three pictures of the opera, 
the most famous representing the scene 
in Newgate prison in the third act, show- 
ing many of the notables present in the 
stage boxes the opening night. 

Gay and Rich had the sponsorship and 
protection of her Grace, the Duchess of 
Queensbury, and after the initial success of 
the piece, practically all of the famous per- 
sonages at court delighted to patronize the 


Dr. Damroscu ON ScHOOL Music 


HE music section of the southeastern 

district, New York State Teachers’ 
association convention in session in New 
York City Nov. 18 held its session at Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia, with J. Dale Diehl 
of White Plains as chairman. The Tarry- 
town Glee club of sixty members directed 
by C. L. Dinsmore sang several numbers. 
Addresses were made by Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch on the subject, “Music in the Schools 
and the Teachers Responsible for it,” and 
Russell Carter, supervisor of music, State 
Department of Education, Albany, on school 
credits and the four year high school course 
of music. A discussion was held at the 
close. 

Dr. Damrosch stressed the desirability of 
good music in the schools, rather than pop- 
ular music, which he said was here today 
and dead tomorrow while good music lasted 
a lifetime and beyond that. He spoke of the 
supervisors and teachers of music in the 
schools who have the mechanical training 
but lack true musicianship. He said few 
stressed what to teach and laid the emphasis 
on how to teach. 

At the close of the session, C, L. Dins- 
more, of Tarrytown, was elected chairman 
of the music section of the State Teachers’ 
association for the ensuing year. The 
Westchester County Music Teachers’ asso- 
ciation, of which Mr. Diehl is president, 
held an informal meeting and New Rochelle 
extended an invitation to hold the annual 
meeting there early in the year. This in- 
vitation was accepted. There are between 
fifty and sixty music teachers enrolled in 
the Westchester association. 

Dr. Damrosch in discussing musical edu- 
cation in the schools, said in part: 


The main factor in musical education is not 
the text book but the teacher. A good teacher 
can produce better results with a poor text book 
than a poor teacher with the best text book ever 
printed. 


_ That being the case, let us look more closely 
into the question of who are and whence come 
our music supervisors and music teachers. 


Great strides have been made in the demands 
upon the music supervisor and therefore his 
preparation for such work has ome much 
greater in scope and efficiency. Every important 
conservatory and college music department now 
offers more or less thorough courses for the train- 
ing of supervisors of music in public schools with 
the result that considerable improvement is 
noticeable in all parts of the country. 


The supervisor of music should first of all be a 
musician, both born and trained. He cannot hope 
to inspire his assistants and the children in the 
schools unless he is himself inbued with the 
spirit of music, its beauty and power. He must 
have high ideals. He should have at least a good 
High School education and should be well ac- 
quainted with the best literature. . 

He should be well trained, a good pianist, a 
good sight reader and should have a good voice, 
capable of demonstrating correct use of the voice, 
variety of emotional expression and correct phras- 
ing and interpretation. 

ut above all, the children he is to teach must 
learn to sing. 


Nothing is lovelier, more moving, than a chorus 
of well modulated children’s voices. It is not at 
. difficult to secure this quality—if you know 

ow! 


The supervisor should be competent to select 
songs suitable for each grade which should be 
learned, so well learned that they will be remem- 
bered and sung as long as life lasts. Such songs 
will equip the future mothers to sing in the 
home and thereby make her children truly musi- 
cal, for the first music lesson should be given 
to the child in the cradle. Were this done we 
would have no more tone-deaf children in our 
schools. 


I have briefly outlined what, in my opinion, 
should be the requisites for the equipment and 
training of those responsible for the music in the 
public schools. If am right in my position 
then the many schools for the training of super- 
visors should much more careful in the selec- 
tion of their students than they are at present. 
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THE OPERATIC ‘RICHES OF A BEGGAR 
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play which depicted a life so similar to their 
own, yet laid in such vastly different sur- 
roundings. 


Fame overnight was brought to Lavinia 
Fenton, who played the role of Polly 
Peachum, one of the lights o’ love of the 
scapegrace highwayman hero, Captain 
Macheath. This captain was a common 
type of the period, undeniably inspired by 
Jonathan Wild, having relinquished his 
commission in His Majesty’s service because 
of gambling and dicing. “Informers,” cor- 
rupt jailers, miscreants and rogues trod the 
boards, and the audience was at first 
shocked, then amused at the outspoken 
political gibes, the rather broad humor and 
the sparkling melodies. The piece had the 
effect of relegating Italian opera, which it 
parodied, and with which the English stage 
was then surfeited, to the shelf for many 
years. Old, familiar tunes, such as “Chevy 
Chase,” “Over the Hills and Far Away” 
and “Lilliburlero” were strung along an 
ingenious thread of story, and the play thus 
served as a model for a long list of ballad 
operas, and later the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas and our own musical comedies. 

There is no “star” in the ordinary sense 
of the word, for each member of the cast 
is featured in his rdle. The musical effect 
is heightened by the use of a women’s or- 
chestra modeled after that which accom- 
panied the singers in the old days. The 
harpsichord, viola d’amore and the viol add 
their plaintive voices to the ensemble, 
making sweet music, melodious, and sugges- 
tive ot the remote past. Sebastian Unglada 
is the conductor. There are also many gay 
dance tunes in the opera. 

The wonderful run of “The Beggar’s 
Opera” reveals a fact which is rapidly be- 
coming recognized—that the plays of old 
have a certain timeliness on our own stage. 
Their wit and satire, music and charming 





M. Wood Hill 


WOOD HILL, who has refuted all 

e Statements to the effect that women 
cannot compose music, has recently com- 
pleted a ballet pantomine, “The Adventures 
of Pinocchio,” which is based on Cramp’s 
translation of the Italian folk-tale. Its 
probable production this season in New 
York will follow the composer’s successful 
summer in Paris, and London, where her 
“Aesop’s Fables,” a suite for voice and 
small orchestra, received much favorable 
comment. 

Leigh Henry of the Musical Standard, 
says of this suite that “its delicate sense of 
design, its spontaneous humor and the lov- 
able mingling of the child-mind with sage 
imagery which it contains proved entranc- 
ing.” A complimentary review of this work 
also appeared in the Paris edition of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

Mrs. Wood Hill has recently returned to 
New York to superintend the new ballet 
pantomine. The libretto is by Dorothy Coit. 





Alison Ramsay as Jenny Diver 


settings have an ageless appeal, and are pop- 
ular with all classes of people, young, old, 
rich and poor. 


Performed in 1750 


“The Beggar’s Opera” was first per- 
formed in New York in the fall of 1750, 
when Thomas’ Kean _ played Captain 
Macheath. The first Boston performance 
was in 1796, the cast including Thomas 
Jefferson, the grandfather of the famous 
Joseph Jefferson, and Mrs. Marshall, whose 
performances here were much admired by 
George Washington. There is also evidence 
that the quarrel between Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Aaron Burr was precipitated by the 
Polly Peachum then playing. 

During the season of 1920-21 a brief 
American tour was arranged for the opera, 
and the company returned the following 
season for a twenty-four weeks’ tour of the 
West, playing a third season in the East 
only. This season’s tour is inaugurated by 
J. C. Duff, and is under the Arthur Judson 
management. Nigel Playfair is the English 
producer. The present version is edited by 
Arnold Bennet with new settings and addi- 
tional music by Frederic Austin. Special 
scenes and costumes were designed by the 
late Claud Lovat-Fraser, after the famous 
Hogarth painting. 


Created Roles 


The cast which created the rdles in Lon- 
don is practically intact in this country. 
George Baker is Captain Macheath; Nor- 
man Williams impersonates Peachum, the 
receiver of stolen goods, a character drawn 
from a well known politician of the day; 
Charles Magrath takes the part of Lockit, 
the jailer, who extorts money from his un- 
fortunate prisoners for chains of lighter 
weight; Alfred Heather is Filch, the ac- 
complice and “stool-pigeon” of Peachwm’s; 
Miss Sylvia Nelis is Polly Peachum, the in- 
former’s daughter, who is in love with Cap- 
tain Macheath, despite his other love affairs 
and gallant adventures on the highways; 
Ceclia Turrill takes the part of Lucy Lockit, 
the daughter of the jailer and the rival of 
Polly’s in the affections of Macheath; Mrs. 
Peachum is admirably played by Lena Mait- 
land; the ladies of the town and the mem- 
bers of Macheath’s band are all distinct 
types. 





Alliance Symphony Meets 


The Alliance Symphony, under the di- 
rection of Alexander Bloch, meets every 
Sunday morning at 10.30, at the Educational 
Alliance, 197 East Broadway. Several good 
amateurs would be welcomed to the organ- 
ization, especially ‘cellists and viola players 





Operas in Cairo 


Catro, Nov. 17.—The season at the The 
atre Royal, affiliated with the Italian 
National Institute, “Italica” will open 
Nov. 29 with a series of twenty perform 
ances by the Rozenberg-Soria Company, 
including presentations of “Nerone,” 
“Orfeo,” “Resurrezione,” “I Quattro Rust- 
eghi,” and works of the old Italian réper- 
toire, as well as two French and tw 
German operas. 
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{/EOPOLD o AUER ¢ J(AKES ep ANOTHER ‘JJEBUT 


the JN. 7; Ph itharmonic — Some cA spects 
of a Great Personali ty 


By HOLLISTER NOBLE 


onducts 


achim.” Saul Elman, father of the magical 











A FEW days ago Leopold Auer 
sponsored the début of another 
addition to his increasing standing 
army of violin virtuosi. This young 
man was Benno Rabinoff whose ac- 
tivities are chronicled on another page. 
The real prodigy of the evening was 
Professor Auer—one of the most 
amazing and stimulating personalities 
on this side of the Atlantic, making 
his American début as a conductor. 


There he stood before a capacity audience 
in Carnegie Hall vigorously conducting the 
Philharmonic Orchestra—his shoulders 
straight, his arms sweeping in quick. grace- 
ful arcs—And Auer, will be eighty-three 
years old in a few months. He is active 


Mischa, describes him, when he taught at 
the Conservatoire, as a “highly nervous, 
excitable man, an implacable disciplinarian, 
a man of the strictest attitude to himself 
as well as toward others, and with an 
enormous capacity for enthusiasm always 
evident. By sheer force of personality and 
inspiration he often carried his pupils to the 
loftiest heights—indeed, so high that some 
of them, when away from their master, 
found themselves unable to maintain the 
giddy altitude to which the force of his 
genius had lifted them.” 


His Pupils Reminisce 
Heifetz, Elman, Zimbalist, Paul Stasse- 


vitch (who once played a Brahms piano 
concerto and the Tchaikovsky violin con- 





‘Never mind what I know, play what you 
feel,” Or again, ‘I don’t like that, I don’t 
like that; but it’s all right. Go right ahead.’ 
And he would walk excitedly about the 
room, often talking in funny Russian. 
When he became excited he rattled off five 
languages in as many sentences, and then 
emotion overcame him and in dead silence 
he clawed the air—very expressively, let me 
assure you. He encouraged his pupils with 
bravos, encores, smiles of pleasure, ex- 
clamations of delight, hearty thumps and 
enthusiastic outbursts of praise. If on the 
other hand, a pupil was unusually dull, he 
raged about the room, tore concert scores 
to shreds, broke innumerable violin bows 
and thumped the lazy ones unmercifully. 
For he was insistent upon getting at the 
source of talent and he used every means 
and method in his power to do so. 





KA and vigorous; his brilliant brown eyes are certo at the same orchestra concert), “And vitality!” Strassevitch exclaimed. 
tae vividly alive; they smoulder, | blaze Or Thelma Given, Cecilia Hansen and others “The professor never compromised. He 
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Rust- -with impeccable intonation and brilliancy. Ruth Hoppe of Fond du Lac, a blind girl, post-War Viennese students, almost every- pearance in Vienna since the War, his first 
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two man of his age can play like that? Fond du Lac, and of the state school for There is to be a very fine concert tomor- on, i 
Alexander Bloch, a former pupil, calls the blind. Jerome Crittenden, Milwaukee ‘TW, directed by Stefan Strasser of Buda- Bronislau Huberman, Berta Kreisberg, 


him, as a violinist, “the cosmopolitan of 
the violin world—a happy combination of 
the elegant Wieniawski and the classic Jo- 


tenor, won the prize for young men. He is 
a student of Emma Kelly. 
C. O. SKrnRoop. 


The numbers 
Tchaikovsky’s 


piano-concerto 


pest and Anton Webern. 
include Liszt’s “Totenklage,” 
Fifth Symphony, Bartok’s 


Gerald Warburg, Leo Sleyak and Paul 
Kerby, British conductor, made recent ap- 
pearances. 
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“lHEODORE [HOMAs: 


Lines of Greek Drama Traced in Life of Orchestral 
Father. Biographer Outlines Career. 


The American Orchestra and Theodore 
Thomas, by Charles Edward Russell. Il- 
lustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y., 1927. 


HERE is something of the simple 

’ grandeur of a Greek tragedy in the life 
of Theodore Thomas as he struggles to his 
predestined end. Harassed continually, he 
strives with the determination of a char- 
acter of Euripides’ conception, and, having 
achieved the ultimate goal of a permanent 
orchestra, he must forego the pleasure and 
satisfaction of enjoying it. However much 
he could not retain for himself, the musician 
that was Theodore Thomas left a glebe 
land, the musical harvest of which is still 
being garnered in remote hamlets as well 


as in the larger cities of this country. The 
insatiable urge of his genius compelled him 
to accept endless reverses so that, in his 
desire tor a permanent orchestra, he was 
willing to follow to hell if he could but have 
an orchestra there, as he once remarked. 

From his second year when he demanded 
instruction en the violin, and on through 
the turmoi! ~° his life, Theo, Thomas, as 
he gene referred to write his name, 
by all cou s led an inner life that must 
indeed nave been rich, so attuned he was 
to every sense of beauty, his hearing mar- 
velously delicate and acute. He believed 
moreover in the ethical force of music, that 
those inured in it could never be anything 
but good. 


Came From Essen 


When he arrived from Essen, with his 
father and family, in that New York of 
1845 which still permitted pigs to root in its 
unpaved streets, Theodore Thomas had al- 
ready an established reputation in Central 
Europe as a prodigy violinist. New York- 
ers were not interested in violin recitals 
however, so that, together with his father, 
he played in the navy band at Portsmouth, 
Va. When scarcely fifteen he took his 
violin and toured the country quite alone, 
penetrating into small towns and learning 
the ways and speech of this new land. Dur- 
ing these years he frequently played with 
the Dodworths, that interesting family of 
musicians. 

It was as first violinist under the spec- 
tacular madman, Louis Antoine Jullien, that 
Thomas seemed first to get an insight into 
the supreme triumph of art and intellect in 
the form of the symphony. 

The New York Philharmonic, then a vol- 
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By ITALIA LANZ 


untary and co-operative association of play- 
ers, was the only orchestra, soi-disant, in 
the country, and in 1854 Thomas was elected 
to membership. He was also, leader, for 
thirteen years, of the Mason-Thpmas Quar- 
tet which William Mason had founded. 
Much of his general cultural background 
during this period, and indeed all his life, 
was attained by incessant reading and at- 
tendance on Shakespearian plays. In_1860, 
when twenty-five years old, he was sud- 
denly called upon to direct Halévy’s “La 
Juive,” though he did not know the score, 
and was thereupon made conductor in the 
place of Carl Anschiitz. 


Honegger Anticipated 


_ Eighteen months later Thomas gave his 
first orchestral concert at the Academy of 
Music. A born executive, he was a stern 
disciplinarian and conducted with his mag- 
netic eyes rather than with the baton only 
That his programs were part of a com- 
posite whole which considered the ultimate 
establishment of a permanent orchestra, 
were of scarcely any interest to an indif- 
ferent public which would rather listen to a 
polka or quadrille. There were other un- 
selfish pioneers at this time of the admirable 
type of Bergmann, Zenahan, Balatka, Eis- 
feld, Eckert, Strasse, who strove and finally 
failed. It was an age too when Adelina 
Patti at eight sang “Ernani” and “La Son- 





Theodore Thomas as a Young Man. 
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How Virginia Encourages its Composers 


4 SICAL development in Virginia is 
encouraged by the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which has offered two 
prizes for the best art songs written by 
composers of the state. 

The first prize of $100 will go to the 
composer of the worthiest song, and the 
second award of $50 will be given to the 
best student composer under the age of 
twenty-one. It is expected that these songs 
will be performed at the Federation's ninth 
annual convention in 1928. 

Commenting editorially on this enterprise, 
the Virginian-Pilot of Norfolk says: 

“The announcement of the first annual 
prize competition for Virginia composers is 
an encouraging sign of the musical awaken- 
ing of the South—an awakening which was 
hopefully anticipated by Thomas Jefferson 
100 years ago. 

“Few people nowadays realize Jefferson's 
intense interest in music. They may have 
heard the story of how, when he was send- 
ing for workmen—carpenters, stone masons, 
etc.—to complete Monticello, he stipulated 
that they be able to play the flute and bas- 
soon, so that he could have ensemble music 
at his house. They may also remember that 
he played the violin. But they are not like- 
ly to remember that he made specific pro- 
vision for a department of music at the 
University, even to the point of assigning 
it a room in the basement of the rotunda. 


“This was seventy-five years before any 
other American university had thought of 
such a thing. Although Cambridge Uni- 
versity has been giving the degrees of 
bachelor of music and doctor of music for 
nearly 400 years, Harvard was the first 
university in this country to inaugurate such 
a course, which it did in 1875. In spite of 
the ardent wishes of its founder, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia did not offer courses in 
music until seven years ago. Now the de- 
partment is a strong and popular one. 

“The Virginia Federation of Music Clubs 
will hold its ninth annual convention in 
1928. Before that time it will award a first 
prize of $100 for the best art song written 
by a Virginia composer, and $50 for the 
best art song written by a student composer 
under the age of twenty-one. Judges of 
national reputation will be chosen and it is 
the aim of the Federation to award the 
prize only for a song which will be a worthy 
addition to American musical literature. The 
competition is open to all resident Virgini- 
ans and the conditions may be obtained 
either from Mrs. John P. Buchanan, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Federation of Music 
Clubs, Marion, Va., or from Mrs. Lacy K. 
Wood, chairman of the division of Vir- 
ginia composers of the American Music 
Department whose address is 1811 Hampton 
Boulevard, Norfolk. 

“It has taken the South a long time to 
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nambula” and the Dodworths played “Trip 
by Railroad,” a forerunner of “Pacific 231. 

It was while playing with the Mason- 
Thomas Quartet at Miss Porter’s School in 
Farmington, Conn., that Thomas met Minna 
L. Rhodes, whom he married in 1864, the 
year he undertook the heavy duties of the 
Thomas Orchestra. 

On a first trip to London and the Con- 
tinent, Thomas was surprised to find his 
orchestral fame had preceded him and 
everywhere he was welcomed by maestros 
and made much of. 

Disliking the discomforts of travel, 
Thomas none the less was obliged to tour 
the country with his orchestra, returning 
now and again to New Nork, which he 
always considered his home, increasing the 
number of symphonies as his audiences be- 
came educated to them. Always struggling 
with the money question, he was brought to 
the point of ruin at the time of the Chicago 
fire which prevented his concert engage- 
ments there, though a welcome interlude was 
the first Cincinnati Musical Festival which 
he gave in 1873, creating thereby a center 
of musical interest for the West. 


Refused An Encore 


It was during a concert in the Central 
Park Garden when Thomas refused to give 
an encore, that he was unjustly styled auto- 
crat. It was this series of concerts, how- 
ever, and his Boston venture that tempor- 
arily saved him financially. Wagner’s con- 
duct in connection with the “March” he wrote 
for the Philadelphia Exposition in 1876 was 
another source of unhappiness for Thomas 
which culminated in the seizure of his pos- 
sessions by the sheriff. Thomas had an 
innate belief that a Maccenas must appear 
some time, and he built his dreams of an 
orchestral home accordingly, with a schod# 
and chorus as adjunct.’ Although he lost 
his library and instruments to the sheriff, 
they were purchased and presented to Mrs. 
Thomas by Franz Zinzer of New York. 

Finally, the Philharmonic wished Thomas 
to disband his orchestra, as his concerts 
had a ruinous effect on their receipts. He 
refused to do this, though he accepted the 
conductorship of the Philharmonic, taking 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch’s baton. The news- 
papers in this orchestral war criticised his 
possession of two orchestras, and society 
preferred the polished addresses of Dr. 
Damrosch, who talked of a third orchestra. 
Cincinnati again came to Thomas’ relief 
with an offer to establish a national music 
school, and in October 1878 he became its 
head. By March 1880 his position was in- 
tolerable, owing to the activities of the 
directors who wanted dividends on their in- 
vestment, whereas Thomas felt that the 
music school with talented pupils was in 
itself sufficient excuse for its existence, 
Thomas returned to the Philharmonic, fol- 
lowing another trip to Europe which had 
nothing new to offer him, and the orchestral 
dissensions were again in full sway for Dr. 
Damrosch now had his New York Sym- 
phony, and the members of the rival camps 
were more royal than the king. 

It was at this time that Thomas lowered 
the pitch of the Philharmonic by nine-six- 
teenths and all instruments were changed 
accordingly, automatically compelling every 
orchestra in the country to lower its pitch 
to the same extent, as soloists playing with 
the Philharmonic carried the good news to 
Ghent. This new pitch, besides pleasing the 
fastidious ear, was scientifically correct. 

A pleasant result of the New York Music 
Festival of 1882, beyond its successful per- 
farmance, was the letter and the ivory baton 
inlaid with gold with the opening notes of 
Beethoven’s - Fifth Symphony, which the 
Festival Association presented to him. There 
followed a febrile transcontinental tour that 
included twelve music festivals, the seminal 
beginning of many of the foremost orches- 
tras today. 


grasp the idea that the study of music is a 
manly and not an effeminate pursuit, and to 
understand why Greece, at the period of its 
supremacy, considered the science and prac- 
tice of music as an essential factor in the 
education of youth. The prize competition 
of Virginia composers is a step in the right 
direction. It is to be hoped that it is. only 
the first of a successful series.” 


SPATHFINDER IN 
ART “FASTNESSES 


oF ACEW WORLD 











A Pen 


Drawing of Theodore 
Thomas Conducting the Chicago 
Symphony. 


His venture together with Jeannette M. 
Thurber in the American Opera Company 
terminated disastrously for Thomas, though 
Thomas 
now found he was unable to attract large 
audiences to his concerts, as against the new 
interpretations of Wagner which Anton 
Seidl, straight from Baireuth, presented. 
Even tours were no longer successful, for 
his godchild, the Boston Symphony, now 
covered that field, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Law made travelling more expensive, 
so that in effect he was compelled to disband 
his orchestra. As an overwhelming climax, 
Mrs, Thomas, who jhad been ill all winter, 
died in April 1889, and he lost a true com- 
panion. 

The country protested the loss of his or- 
chestra, and at the suggestion of Minneapolis 
he made a triumphal tour of the country, 
followed by a period of depression, which 
Charles Norman Fay, brother of Thomas’ 
second wife, scarcely dissipated with his 
guarantee of a permanent orchestra in Chi- 
cago. But there were difficulties too. The 
Auditorium was too large and the acoustics 
not fitted for the orchestra, irksome tours 
drained his health, the extreme unpleasant- 
ness of the Columbian Exposition music 
war with the preliminary hounding of 
Thomas because he would not state his in- 
tentions before his plans were fully made, 
were, some of the things that wore him 
down. He now spent his summers landscape 
gardening at his country home in Con- 
necticut, his vacations formerly having been 
along the line of the busman’s holiday. 


Strauss Appears with Thomas 


On his invitation, Richard Strauss appear- 
ed with Thomas’ Orchestra during the 1903- 
04 season, and Mme. Strauss sang. His 
announcement of Frederick Stock, who sat 
in the second row of the viola choir, as 
assistant conductor was a gesture typical of 
Thomas, who nevertheless knew his man. 
Thomas, in his desire to return to New 
York, offered his resignation, yet he re- 
mained when a building for his orchestra 
was subscribed for. His old plans were 
used by Daniel H. Burnham, though delays 
proved inevitable, and the dedicatory pro- 
gram with his beloved Fifth Symphony was 
played at the Auditorium, Dec. 14, 1904 
Rehearsals in the unfinished room broke 
his health, so that two concerts were all he 
ever gave in Orchestral Hall before pneu- 
monia claimed him at daybreak of Jan. 4, 
1905. His last words, “J have had a beauti- 
ful vision,” were such as he might have 
spoken all the days of his life. 

The volume written by Charles Edward 
Russell is a tribute to Theodore Thomas 
that is-easy and pleasant to read. 























New York’s Music—Concerts of the Week 


HEINE EVENING OPENS NEW 
MUSICAL FORUM 
“H ONOR the poet” was the shibboleth 
under which Kurt Schindler’s new 
Musical Forum was inaugurated at the 
Guild Theater the evening of Sunday, Nov. 
21. Henrich Heine was the poet honored. 
Deems Taylor bespoke him fair in an in- 
troductory address. Heinrich Schlusnus 
sang him reventially, with Mr. Schindler, 
himself, to give support at the piano worthy 
of the poems, the songs and the singer. 
Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, Sinding, Wolf 
and Strauss were the others who contribu- 
ted definitive beauty to the program. In- 
cidentally it was Mr. Schlusnus’ American 
début, and the German baritone, who is 
this season a member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, can be said to have created 
considerably more than a ripple on the placid 
surface of this year’s concert waters. 

As Mr. Taylor emphasized in his in- 
formal verbal preface, Heine was a musi- 
cian’s poet and particularly the German 
musician’s poet—the first because of his 
essential musicality, the second because his 
idiom was so peculiarly national as to make 
him virtually untranslatable. The program, 
as he made clear, barely dipped into the 
treasure of the almost numberless songs 
the poems of Heine have inspired German 
composers to put forth. He ventured the 
opinion that no poet, except possibly Shake- 
speare, had been so often set to music. In 
tracing the career of Heine, the speaker 
paid tribute to his courage—the courage 
that enabled him to dictate his last works 
from his death bed, with slow paralysis tak- 
ing from him everything but the power to 
speak beautiful thoughts in beautiful words. 
The quality of Heine’s work, the speaker 
viewed as Heine’s defense against senti- 
mentality. “He sought to laugh at himself 
before any one else could laugh at him.” 

The concert, it was explained, was the 
first of a number of such programs planned 
by Mr. Schindler, in each of which some 
poet would be bodied forth by a number of 
composers. 

For the }Heine evening, the following 
numbers were selected : 


Se “aac dicciedeedceds sGdediswhaneet Ged Schubert 
ih: EP’: «scnctunatsae ebeebavas hhedbhascead Schubert 
Sy OOD a ccccadsansséeetasoenens Schubert 
et MENTS ceive 6s d0 Gos vase ihe oneoencks dnt Schubert 
™ ‘Dichte srliebe”’ (cycle of sixteen songs from 

the ‘“‘Lyrisches Intermezzo’’)..........Schumann 
Me SAME gale c dans dental osdccsccccessien Liszt 
Teer ee eee Sinding 
Mir traunte von einem Konigskind.......... Wolt 
Mein Liebchen, wir sassen beisammen....... Wolf 
Es blasen die blauen Husaren................ Wolf 
rere ae Strauss 


This ‘is all musjc of such familiarity as 
to call for no particular comment here. 
Most of it is music of high inspiration, 
- with only an occasional number, as in a 
few of the songs of the “Dichterliebe,” 
that illustrate how ordinary even a genius 
can be at times. Like Heine’s poems, it is 
music of the romantic introspection that to- 
day’s moderns are inclined to turn from as 
too redolent of self-pity; but time and its 
fashions have not staled the creative genius 
in which they abound. 

That Franz, one of the most prolific and 
successful of Heine’s composers was absent 
from the list was a little surprising in view 
of the presence of Sinding and Strauss. 

Mr. Schlusnus sang the various settings 
as they might have been sung when ro- 
mance was _ ultra-fashionable. He was 
whole-souled in his projection of their des- 
pair, their anguish, their melancholia. The 
voice was used as a medium of expression 
for the poems quite as much as for the 
music. Yet most of Mr. Schlusnus’ sing- 
ing was technically good, certainly well 
above the average of what is heard from 
opera ‘and comoert singers of his type. 
There was sometimes an excess of power 
applied, and some of the songs were more 
than customarily dramatic. But it was 
tasteful, intelligent singing and in softer 
phrases was often of vocal as well as emo- 
tional appeal. To this was added the charm 
of an attractive personality. Mr. Schind- 
ler’s accompaniments were of his best. 

Oscar THOMPSON. 





THE FRIENDS OF BACH 

HEN the Friends of Music do the 

unusual, as they have been doing 
with increasing frequency in the last three 
seasons, their value to the music of New 
York is beyond cavil. When they turn 
from the particular to the miscellaneous, 
as they still do on occasion, and present 
works that do duty on other orchestral or 
choral programs—or have done such duty 
in the past and been laid away because of 
insufficient vitality to interest present-day 
audiences—their place in Manhattan’s musi- 
cal progress is not nearly so well defined. 
Not the least of the more impressive side 
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Reviewed by Oscar Thompson and William Spier 


of the record of this Society has been its 
devotion to Bach, and in restoring to cur- 
rency the Magnificat in D, another weighty 
service was done at the concert of Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 20, in Town Hall. 


This superb work has been heard..with 
surprising infrequency in recent yeats.. Tf 
there have been church performanceshere 
and there, the last of concert dimensions 
seems to have been the one by the Oratorio 
Society more than a full decade ago. The 
choristers of the Friends had been well 
prepared for Sunday’s performance, and 
with the Metropolitan Opera House under 
Artur Bodansky, gave its due to the noble 
contrapuntal writing of this sturdy and 
finely fashioned tonal edifice. Not quite as 
much can be said of the soloists, though 
the beautiful voice of Richard Crooks was 
as ever, an asset. There were earnestness 
and more than a modicum of the necessary 
style in the singing of the others, Editha 
Fleischer, Marion Telva, Evelyn Jeanne 
and Gustav Schiitzendorf, but the more 
important solos were for the most part of 
unsteady tone, with little of that instru- 
mental quality that Bach demands of his 
singers. 


Lynwood Farnam, besides assisting at the 
organ in the Magnificat, played the Vivace 
from the Sixth Trio Sonata and the Fan- 
tasie and Fugue in G Minor, as a very 
fine organist and a Bach specialist would be 
expected to play them.—O. T. 


IRENE SCHARRER AGAIN 
— SCHARRER from’ England 


again demonstrated her right to be 
ranked among the foremost women pian- 
ists by her accomplished and sincere per- 
formance of a Chopin program in the Town 
Hall last Thursday afternoon. Absorbed 
in the significance of what she re-created, 
this excellent musician was during the 
greater part of the afternoon, at her en- 
viable best in spite of the strenuous ob- 
bligati of one of the season’s croupiest 
audiences. Noses were blown in full blast, 
and throats ‘trumpeted, both of the re- 
sultant harmonies being joined in a grand 
ensemble with the crackling-of programs, 
the slamming of doors and the banging of 
seats, but Miss Scharrer played on in 
superb oblivion. 





Beginning with a set of preludes which 
concluded with the fiery essay in B Flat 
Minor, her list embraced the Barcarolle, 
the B Minor Sonata, six Studies and 
the Third Ballade. In her tempestuous- 
ness Miss Scharrer was inclined at times 
to overtax the resources of her instru- 
ment. The climax of the Barcarolle—why 
do pianists without exception take the in- 
dicated fortissimi in this lyric work so 
literally ?—and the finale of the Sonata ex- 
emplified this. Throughout the remainder 
of the program we admired without stint 
the comprehensiveness of Miss Scharrer’s 
conceptions, the fulsome beauty of her tone 
and the tasteful fluency of her technique. 

xe 


Along the 


KOCHANSKI AND BUSCH 


HE New York Symphony, Fritz 
Busch, conductor. — Paul Kochanski, 
violinist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 17, 


afternoon. The program: 
Four Tone Poems after Bécklin.............. Reger 
“The Fiddling Hermit” 
2. “Wave Play” 
3 “The Isle of the Dead” 
“Bacchanal” : : 
Ce near in D Minor. ...++- Wieniawski 
Mr. Kochanski 
XVI Century Dances and Airs, 
Transcribed by Respigh: 
Balletto (called Il Conte Orlando)..Simone Molinaro 


SEE Skin ccddutica chotaveses: cbdnen Vincenzo Galilei 
WOES: © 5 egSandsndbcancensecoeee Unknown Master 
Passo mezzo e mascherada...... Unknown Master 
Two Slavonic Dances .........ccceesececces Dvorak 


Allegro assai in C minor 

Presto in G minor 

If Fritz Busch had set out to illustrate 
how little the years have to do with the age 
of music, this program would have been an 
admirable one for his purposes. The oldest 
music he played was the most youthful in 
spirit and inspiration, the newest the most 
decrepit. Something like four hundred 
years have elapsed since Vincenzo Gallilei, 
father of the great astronomer, Galileo. 
conceived the Florentine Gagliardo which 
Respighi incorporated in his Suite of Old 
Dances and Airs. It is now only some four- 
teen years since Max Reger’s “Vier Ton- 
dichtungen fur grosses Orchester (Nach 
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Artur Bodansky 
RABINOF WITH ORCHESTRA 


violinist, had the support of sixty members 
York Philharmonic when 
appeared in Carnegie Hall the evening of 


hz ad tainted ‘to applaud the 3 young violin- 
ist was one of such size and distinction | as 
might have been attracted by the / 
début of another Elman or Heifetz. 
i seemed to be 
were prepared to hear. 
thusiasm of their plaudits might well have 
indicated that their expectations had been 
realized to their own satisfaction. 


Auer it would be difficult to say. 
, at &2, was in itself an event, 
and would have i i 
i newcomer or 
Mischas or Jaschas 


Auer studio a decade ago. 


This latest product of the 
lected to play the Elgar and Tchaikovsky 


Orchestral Promenade 


Auer tutelage 


were first publicly performed in 


its freshness need not all be attributed 
to ‘the taste and craftsmanship of Respighi. 


more apparent because of the sonority with 


Mr. Busch played his Reger well, but he 
could not reanimate these musical counter- 


sentimentality in his rhapsodic 
water sports of the second were scarcely 
fair movie music; 
the last about as orgiastic 


the revelry of 
as the carnival 
The best of Reger’s writing 


Rachmaninoft’s 


seemed so important or so rewarding a work 
i i i f inevitable com- 
Whatever is to be thought of the 
i they have at least pro- 
vided temporary ief from the type of 
was saddled in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the World War. 

There is no need to dwell upon the purely 
i ities of a Wieniawski 
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concertos with orchestra, and a group of 
smaller numbers, including Debussy’s “Ts 
Plus Que Lente,” Auer’s transcription of 
Beethoven’s “Chorus of ,Dervishes,” and 
“The Witches’ Dance” of Paganini. Piano 
accompaniments for the latter were pro- 
vided by Berthe Rich. 

Mr. Rabinof played well and proved him- 
self altogether worthy of his instruction. 
His tone was sweet and musical, his bowing 
musicianly, his phrasing tasteful, his finger 
technique exceptional. Seemingly he 
acquired a command of all of the tricks 
inseparable from virtuoso playing, and if 
he did not toss off the most difficult pas- 
sages as easily as some of the more 
machine- like players, he achieved them in 
the main cleanly and well. Moreover, his 
style was such as to give these effects as 
much of musical legitimacy as they can 
very well have. He was never cheaply 
sensational. 

But it was not playing of the highest 
individuality, distinction or vitality, pulsing 
with emotional ardor or charged with mag- 
netism. It lacked high lights and it yielded 
less of variety than might have been de- 
sired, particularly in the Elgar Concerto, 
which only genius can make other than 
dull—and even the issue remains a doubt- 
ful one. The reviewer has not forgotten 
that Heifetz fared scarcely better with this 
work a half dozen years ago. 

It was in the smaller and more lyrical 
numbers that Mr. Rabinof seemed to ex- 
press himself the most naturally. He was 
least effective in the larger and more bril- 
liant. moments of the Tchaikovsky con- 
certo. There, Prof. Auer obtained a sweep 
from his orchestra that was not to be found 
in the solo line. The old lion, who had been 
a conductor in Russia and Germany in his 
day, made it clear that he knew —_ what 
his part of the program shou should be.—O. T. 

HULDA L. ASHA NSKA’S S RETURN 
A SONG recital of more than everyday 

interest occupied Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 14 and brought forth into 
a balmy night a distinguished throng whose 
number caused the walls to bulge and the 
overhanging boxes to creak. The singer 
was Hulda Lashanska, soprano, who an- 
nounced by this event, arranged for the 
benefit of the Child Study Association of 
America, her return to the concert stage 
after an absence of more than a year. Such 
visual and aural loveliness are not often 
combined in one person and it was small 
wonder that the audience chose to be ec- 
static. The incorporation of so many at- 
tributes in one young woman, endowed, as 
she is, with all these requirements neces- 
sary for the successful projection of a 
dramatic voice, was almost more than an 
audience could be expected to stand with- 
out sundry exhibitions of its unaccustomed 
pleasure. Displaying a rarely poignant js 
anissimo in such songs as Gretchanino 
“Over the Steppe,” the English version by 
Kurt Schindler and Deems Taylor, and 
Strauss’ “Standchen,’ Mme. Lashanska 
brought an already tottering audience com- 
pletely to her feet. More flowers than 
would ordinarily fill a florist-shop were 

(Continued on page 27) 


Kochanski played the D Minor, its fiddlistic 
attributes are not to be gainsaid. Beautiful 
tone—this time happily free of sharping— 
a rarely felicitous way of fusing emotion, 
taste and intelligence, and an astonishing 
speed in rapid passages, made Mr. Kochan- 
ski’s ‘performance an exceptional one— 
though portage not for a Kochanski.—O. T. 


BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY AGAIN 


WO of the big B’s and a smaller W 

were represented on the program (the 
second of this season) given by the Bee- 
thoven Symphony on Nov. 16 in Carnegie 
Hall. 

Continuing his declared policy of giving 
something by Beethoven at each concert, 
Georges Zaslawsky brought out this mas- 
ter’s Violin Concerto, with the assistance 
of Joseph Szigeti, paving the way to it with 
Brahms’ First Symphony, the Overture to 
“Le Nozzi di Figaro” and Emerson 
Whithorne’s orchestrated “New York Days 
and Nights.” 

By and large, the orchestra’s playing was 
that of an ensemble led by a _ thorough 
musician who knows what he wants and 
how to get it. Disagreements with Mr. 
Zaslawsky over details of tempi, etc., are 
but, in one sense, tributes to his sincerity 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Dear Musical America: 


HAVE every hope that “Norma” will be 
I revived again in 1975; and when that 
day arrives, I shall probably read criticisms 
that run something like 
this: The revival of 
Bellini’s “Norma” at the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House last night was an 
event that must forever stand to the man- 
agement’s artistic credit. Present-day opera 
goers who profess superiority to Bellini s 
music, who find his orchestration “thin, 
even while admitting the smooth flow of 
his inexhaustible melodies, may well ponder 
the debt that his successors, from the once- 
popular Puccini on, owe to him. It is now 
faintly amusing to hark back to the critics 
of an earlier period and find that Briinn- 
hilde and Isolde were once considered dra- 
matic roles comparable to Norma for pro- 
fundity of characterization and wealth of 
verisimilitude; as it is interesting to listen 
to stories told by our grandfathers about the 
“golden age of song” when Marion Talley 
made her historic début and Jeritza and 
Gigli were twin stars in the now-forgotten 
“Fedora.” 


“Norma” was last heard in New York 
in the season of 1927-28, when the Metro- 
politan Opera Company was housed at 
Broadway and Thirty-ninth Street, in the 
building which has since become the Rodeo- 
Hipalace. The unforgettable Rosa Ponselle, 
last in her line of famous dramatic sopran- 
os, then sang the title réle. It would be 
absurd to pretend that Miss Altissima, who 
appears in the Metropolitan's revival, has 
the sure command of the grand style that 
was so distinguishing a feature of Pon- 
selle’s vocalization. It would, indeed, be 
unreasonable to expect it. Miss Altissima 
has, it is true, unquestionably the finest voice 
of this generation; she is a sincere artist; 
her vocal production is admirable, and her 
intelligence and power as an actress are be- 
yond dispute. But the plastic vocalization, 
the skill in coloratura, the sweep and breadth 
of style that were handed down from Pasta 
and Grisi to Tietiens, and so on to Lilli 
Lehmann and Ponselle, are not yet attained 
by her. 


Still, granting this, and remembering that 
Bellini’s measures are really more difficult 
than those Whithorne wrote for the soprano 
siren in “The Rushhour Subway,” calling 
for more sustained breath and greater as- 
surance in the delivery of cantilena, we may 
well accept such favors as the gods are 
pleased to bestow. 


When “Norma” 
Is Revived in 
A.D. 1975 


> ©@&. © 


P ICTURE the auditorium of a mid- 
Western college on the night of a famous 
poet’s lecture-recital. Gushers and gigglers 

are there. The pastor is 
Real American present. Also the local 
Music Revealed literary lights. Observe 
by Carl Sandburg the president of the 

woman’s club and her 
following. And do not overlook Miss Prim’s 
high school girls, members of the Shake- 
speare Study Club. A hush falls and the 
poet mounts the platform. Lincolnesque, 
“lagging along” as he himself puts it; soft 
voiced, with deep rich overtones, he faces 
them for his one-man “show.” Poor lights, 
crass architecture, a meagre environment 
for art—all the “props” are missing, but 
in a few moments the connoisseur can over- 
look their lack. Here ideas, original think- 
ing and a vibrant human music build their 
own stage. 


He reads his poems. Startling “slants” 
on life go hurtling about the room; verses 
that have started international literary wars 
and subtle scherzos in words, build picture 
after picture. 


Then music. He takes out a guitar, finds 
a chair and with no more assumption than 
a Salvationist on a street corner Saturday 
night, he sings. The great moguls of Amer- 
ican belles lettres have had their fling at this 
“debasing of a great poet’s art,” but time 
has proved them wrong. 


Unless you have heard Carl Sandburg, 
for it is he, sing “He was her man, but he 
done her wrong;” or “There’s a man goin’ 
roun’ takin’ names” you have not heard 
some of the world’s great music. Now he 
has put them into a book. But no printed 
page will ever reproduce the hum with which 
he begins the ballads of “Frankie and 
Johnny,” or the rubato he gets into the mas- 
terpiece known as “The Foggy, Foggy Dew.” 


Unless you care for fundamental things; 
unless you respond to elementals, you will 
not care for this new book. But if you can 
see the art of a sunset over a coal shanty; 
if you can see beauty in the tones of four 
negroes harmonizing five ways, you will 
find it as refreshing as a Bach prelude 
after a hard night in the cabarets. 


~ 


as 


The foregoing picture is a composite of the 
origin of Sandburg’s collection of American 
songs. Throughout the length and breadth 
of the land he has “lagged along”; now in 
San Francisco, now in New York, next in 
Iowa, Nebraska, the South. For a decade 
his eager quest for the songs of the soil 
has been insatiable. In the little college 
town glimpsed above, he would be missing 
his train to linger over the crooning lament 
of a coal black lady, eighty years old and 
once a slave; jotting down an ancient song 
in a system of notation closely related to the 
tablature of the Middle Ages. 

Again he would be forgetting an after- 
noon tea to linger in the yard master’s of- 
fice down by the tracks and pick up the 
latest inflections to “J. Gould’s Daughter,” 
or “I'll die with my hammer in my hand.” 

Americans will take this book to their 
hearts. It is their music; it is the music 
of the age before jazz was, and contains the 
roots of any music that America will ever 
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for politeness’ sake—that I ventured the 
rash prediction last week that nothing could 





keep the disappearing 
Ethel Leginska from con- 


.eginska T - 
eo mom ducting the San Carlo 


“ »» performance of “Madama 
into “Butteriiew Butterfly” last Saturday 
afternoon. Something 
did. If there were explanations they did 
not come to me. All I know is that I went 
to the Gallo Theatre altogether confident of 
the correctness of what I had written about 
conducting as a cure for stagefright, and I 
came away completely crestfallen. 

It came very near being my most disap- 
pointing afternoon. For there I sat, my 
eyes fixed on the orchestra pit, my nerves 
taut and alert for the first glimpse of the 
unparagoned one. Imagine my _ disgust, 
dismay, chagrin, and, I may even say, de- 
spair when I saw pants. Now, I have noth- 
ing nothing against Carlo Peroni, and his 
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Rosa Ponselle—All Set for “Norma’s” Immolation. 


produce. The Sandburg love of labor; 
the trait that made him read every one of 
the millions of words written about Abra- 
ham Lincoln, while writing his famous two- 
volume life of the Liberator; has made him 
include an immense mass of material in his 
“American Songbag,” as he calls it. 

He tells where he found this or that song 
and gives the versions of it. The book is 
musical history ; hand-book of glees; manu- 
al for the male quartet and work of art all 
rolled into one. It is as American as buck- 
wheat cakes and maple syrup and projects 
as high an art as this country has so far 
produced. In that, it is typical of “Sand- 
burg”— a translation of sprawling America 
into terms of beauty and vigor. The “Song- 
bag” carries out the Sandburg tradition. It 
is brother to “Smoke and Steel,” “Corn- 
ry and “the slabs of the sunburnt 

est.” 





tailor may be the best in New York, but I 
knew right away that it was not Ethel 
Leginska in those pants. 


Carlo may be a first class conductor and 
all that, but I didn’t go to the theatre on 
this occasion to admire either his conduct- 
ing or his pants. If it is Leginska that at- 
tracts me to an opera, I want Leginska. I 
don’t care whether Miss Leginska wanted 
too big a salary or whether she was asked 
to pay admission when she tried to enter 
the opera house; neither do I care whether 
she developed nerves or the musicians’ union 
ordered pants—the fact remained that I went 
to the Gallo Theatre to see her and not to 
hear “Madama Butterfly.” 


I left forthwith, and because I had en- 
tered on a press complimentary was unable 
to get my money back. 
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But, so far as the opera was concerned, 
now that Leginska had disappeared once 
more, it was not “Madama Butterfly” but 
“Madama Butterflew.” 


* * & 


UT in Portland, Ore, there is a sym- 
phony orchestra of about 100 youngsters. 
It is known as the Junior Symphony and 
it has acquired fame be- 
Young Portland cause of the quality of its 
Has Right Idea playing and the ability of 
About Orchestra its leader, Jacques 
Gershkovitch. The child- 
ren are going to give three concerts this 
season and, I am informed, Portland is 
making a mighty move to “sell out” the 
house, because that is the only way this 
remarkable institution can support itself. 
No matter what, or how, these youngsters 
play, I am for them. Any growing boys 
and girls who go after empiric things, or 
make an adolescent try at art, or give “cul- 
ture” a chance to work on their nerve 
centers, are going to be better folks than the 
ones who don’t. 


* * * 
bt eet isn’t fiction; he’s Leopold 
Auer. Where du Maurier was all wrong 
was in having him make Trilby sing in- 
stead of some fiddler 
Auer-Svengali play. And as for Tril- 
Waves His Stick by’s toes, they should 
and Gets Results have been fingers. Any 
Auer pupil could have 


given Trilby cards and spades in the matter 
of digital dexterity. Novelists are usually 
that wrong when they try to stir a little 
music into the mélange of their plots. 


Consider, for instance, the case of Ben- 
no Rabinof. Who but an Auer could pos- 
sibly have made a violinist of anybody by 
the name of Benno? Jascha, yes; Mischa, 
yes; Sascha, perhaps. But Benno? The 
very idea. 

Yet, what does this old mesmerizer do? 
He ignores the natural handicap of the 
name, and tells the boy to play with beauti- 
ful tone. The boy does. The old master 
wants vibrato. The boy vibratos. The de- 
cree is “faster, much faster.” So, faster, it 
is. The next call is for flageolet tones—like 
Paganini. So it’s like Paganini. Spiccato, 
saltato, ricochet—whatever is desired or 
needed, that shall be. 


And so—“What’s in a name?” asks the 
grand old man of the violin as he lays down 
the baton, after conducting for his pupil's 
début. “I, too, was a violinist and my name 
was Leopold.” 


Far be it from me to deny any pupil of 
Auer a talent of his own. At eighty-two, 
the world’s most celebrated violin teacher 
is too canny to waste his time on those who 
haven't talent. Rabinof, plus Auer, is plain- 
ly a better violinist than Rabinof was before 
he went to Auer, but no one would have 
seen the venerable professor conducting an 
orchestra for Benno if the master had not 
found in the youth material decidedly worth 
while. ; 

So far as I can recall, this was the grand 
old man’s first appearance as a conductor 
in New York, though I don’t just remem- 
ber all the details of his first year or two 
in this country. He made it perfectly clear 
that he knew what to do with the stick. 
Many years ago, he was a conductor, I am 
told, in Hamburg. Later, he did regular 
duty with the baton in Moscow or St. 
Petersburg. He was only repeating what 
he had done many times before with other 
orchestras, in leading the sixty members of 
the Philharmonic through the measures 
of the Tchaikovsky Concerto. It was this 
Concerto, you will recall, that Auer found 
fault with when Tchaikovsky sent it to him, 
intending it for Auer’s use and glorification. 
That was a long time ago, and if Auer 
then considered parts of it as unplayable, 
he has since taught most of the world of 
fiddlers how to play them. 


May he live another eighty-two years 
and produce more Bennos, now that he 
seems to have about run out of Jaschas, 
Sashas and Mischas. At their best they 
top the world, and even when they are not 
so good they have something of their mas- 
ter to pass on. 


And, if occasionally one of these lesser 
successes is destined to be short-lived, it is 
something to have basked in the sunshine 
of favor for half an Auer—or even fifteen 
minutes, insinuates your 
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Came insnines CC isieul. ee 


Buus, 


allads and Ditties 


In a Riotous and Comprehensive Collection of American Folk Songs 


By ITALIA LANZ 


The American Songbag. By Car! Sand- 
burg. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1927. With 

asic and illustrations. $7.50. 

UT of the prairies and its subsidiary 
( towns jand industries Carl Sandburg 
me with his poems and his portrait of 

- lanky Abe Limcolm. Now he offers one 

the most comprehensive collections of 
se somgs, ballads and ditties, from 
atly Colomial days to our ubiquitous pres- 
ent. He must have thoro vaghly enjoyed his 
task of collecting them, as is evidenced by 
the critical and historical comment prefaced 
cach of the somes. He has arranged 
em in groupings of minstrel somgs, piomeer 
memories of Kentacky, the Limcolms and 
the Hankses, Great Lakes and Erie Canal, 
hobo songs, prisom and jail somgs, blues, 
mellos and ballets "of the Negro, the brutal 
city, the great opem spaces, picmic and 
hayrack follies, and darn-fool ditties, rail- 
road and work gangs, lumberjacks, sailor- 
men, bandits, five wars, “Frankie and Her 
Man.” the Mexican border and southern 
mountains, Colomial and revolutionary an- 
tiques, etc. 

Except for a scant half dozen or so, all 
the melodies have been admirably harmon- 
ized by such thorough musicians as Leo 
Sowerby, Henry Joslyn. Edward Collins, 
Alfred George Wathall, Hazel Felman, 


Thorvald Otterstrém, Ru th Porter Craw- 
ford, Arthur Farwell, Elizabeth Carpenter 
M arshall, Charikes Far well Edsom, Harry 
M. Gilbert, Lilliam Rosedale Goodman, R. 
Emmet Kennedy Mariom Lynchenheime, 
and Par ks 

Troubadour that he is, many of these 
songs are im Carl Sandburg’s répertoire 
which, after his immnitable fashtom, he has 
sung through the breadth and length of this 
country, to the accompaniment of his guitar 
Of course the wersioms givem are frequently 
tempered, as the characteristic expressions 





certaim gromps is too sharp for general 
publication, and so it is that the most vivid 

the “Frankie amd Her Mam” series are 
t imcluded, which applies to other familiar 
haracters and war : “More than 110 
variants of “Frankee and Her Man” have 
been collected by R. W. Gordom and he is 
ll adding to them 

Two versions are given of that imexorable 
Boll Weevil” who will have a home. There 
s the John Lomax variant, arranged by 
Hazel Felman, with its stramge overtones, 
and the one of Gates Thomas harmonized 
by Alfred George Wathall 

“Foggy Foesy Dew” is imdeed imbued 
with that haunting quality winch made D. 
W. Griffith seek out the werses, after hear- 
mg it sung with the guitar at Schiogl’s im 
Chicago. Amother werstom of this bach- 
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23—The Ptuladel- 
began its 
Metropolitan (Opera 


) FILADELPHIA Now 
phia Civic Opera 
th season at the 


Company 


mise most auspociously with am imspiriting 
duction of that most tricky work “Car- 
” given on Thursday evening. 

There was a new and gratifyimgly con- 


cing encumbent of the title role in Dreda 
es, a young singer from Texas. Miss 
Aves possesses youth and charm, an adequate 
ce with a pleasimge tome, although not 
cially strong, and a gemume semse 
sistent character walees. She was neither 
Gamin of the Maria Gay mterpretation, 

r the prettified opera doll of some other 


or 


szguxded performances 

Norbertto Ardelli, duly, bat without 
pecial brilliancy filled the reqmrements as 
sé Irene W Itams was heard to ad- 


ntage in the golden opportumities assigned 
Micacla, and Marcel Saleinger was pic- 

: somewhat over- 
baritones, by the 


resque as romallo, if 
xed, as are almost all 
rca Jon 5 eniTa 

Auxiliary players incladed E 
son as Frasgmite, Ruth 


lizabeth Har 
Montague as 





Carl Sandburg 


elor’s lament is “The Weaver,” arranged by 
Alfred George Wathall. Many of the airs 
quite naturally are derived from other coun- 
tries. “Waillie, Waillie!” is one of these, 
a stately figurine of infinite love knowledge, 
being an old British tune made known by 
Daniel Read and Isadora Bennet Read. 
Henry Joslyn wrote harmonizations for 





For Puarapevpuia 
Vercedes, Sigurd Nillsen as Zuniga, Rein- 


hold Schmidt as Dancairo, Albert Mahler 
as Remandado, and Clarence Reinert as 
Marales. 

The Alexis Kosloff ballet danced effec- 
tively in acts two and four. 

The dynamic Alexander Smallens became, 
as usual, an inspiration to both stage per- 
formers and orchestra, bringing cohesion 
and dramatic and lyric form to the pro- 
duction and reading the imperishable score 
with compelling art. A sold out house was 
in attendance. 

H. T. Craven. 


Colon Habitues Will Hear New 
Opera Bills 

fpr Arres, Nov. 18.—Opera 
which will be presented at the 
Colon, includes Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Czar  Saltan,” 
Franco Alfano’s “Resurrezione,” Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Quattro Rusteghi,” and 
Peacau del Sar’s “Crisantemi,” all of 


which are new to the public here. 
Panizza will conduct. 


both of these interesting songs, as well as 
for that classic, “Hallelujah, I'm a Bum!” 
the hymn of migratory workers.and others. 
John T. McCutcheon, lucky possessor of 
Treasure Island, contributed the rather mel- 
ancholy tale “The John B. Sails” which has 
almost acquired the dignity of a national 
anthem around Nassau, in the Bahamas. 


The book is illustrated with quaint wood- 
cut vignettes and there is a facsimile of 
“The Missouri Harmony,” published in 
1808, from which mid-western pioneers sang 
as did also young Abraham Lincoln and 
Ann Rutledge when they attended evangel- 
ists’ camp meetings. 


Approach Considered 


As is generally true of folk-music, the 
approach to the songs should be taken into 
consideration, for in one mood they may 
be alluring human dramas with a melody, 
while in another they may seem scarcely 
worth the bother of singing. Some years 
ago when I visited a farm in Illinois, our 
party was entertained by one of the older 
farmers who sang the “Mister Frog Went 
a-Courting” for several hours on end, all 
the party finally joining in on the “Ah- 
hahs” and having an excruciatingly merry 
time of it, changing and adding to the 
verses in true folk-song fashion, for once 
the melody and swing of it had gotten un- 
der my skin, the song became free and un- 
confined. 

“Poor Kitty Popcorn” was put through 
a strange transition by unmistakably hard- 
hearted little northern girls, for pussy’s sad 
tale was used as a game at polite parties, 
a forfeit being demanded if one laughed 
because of the improvisations of the “Me- 
0-o-w !” 

Hazel Felman has harmonized “My Sis- 
ter She Works in a Laundry” which, Carl 
Sandburg remarks, is a “bitter ditty of 
low life.” But could it be more acid than 
the ditties that deluged the late B. L. T., 
when our boys on being drafted into the 
army wept into his “Line o’ Type or Two” 
of the marvels accomplished with army pay. 
There were classics among them. 

There are fascinating and terrible char- 
acters to be met with among these folk 
tales, for along with Frankie righteously 
vindictive against her Man, Barbara Allen 
too late repentant of her hardness, there 
is the wickedly tempting Cocaine Lil, the 
bad men of the railroads, of the lumber 
camps, Jack the Ripper, whose unspeakable 
deeds were solemnly sung by a superior 
club of Chicago men, Jay Gould’s daughter, 
and the innumerable versions of Turkey in 
the Straw with its turbulations 

Bearing in mind Carl Sandburg’s “Apol- 
ogia” for the sins of omission and com- 
mission in this excellent collection of songs, 
we none the less settle down to the business 
of waiting for his second volume which 
should be equally fulsome, for these songs 
ought to be preserved before they fade to 
view in the bright Bent of the radio. 
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COU CUCUEOOOTE DOROROROE PONENT CT ENESS 


A Car FOR Cosra Rican Music 


mie 


Th) ee Nov. 23.—President 
Ricardo Jiminez, of Costa Rica, Cen- 
tral America, has issued a decree calling 
upon native composers to produce music 
that “does not come withered from the 
cabaret, but which is fresh and luxuriant 
from our coffee farms and our rivers.” 

Following, in part, is a copy of the de- 
cree, received in Washington: “In order to 
defend us from the tremendous invasion of 
poor songs that cross the frontier to spoil 
our pleasure, and that we may have at least 
a few notes from our native land, two prizes 
of $125 each and six prizes of $50 each are 
offered for the best musical compositions of 
a national character and for the best poeti- 
cal compositions to be used as words for 
them. 

“Competitions are to be held annually. 
The first musical competition will close on 
Dec. 24, 1927, and the poetical competition 
on March 1, 1928. All competitions will 
later be gathered together into a volume of 
native music. 

“Every country has its own music, which 
its rivers and its mountains sing, its women 
or its heroes, its sorrows or its joys. Costa 


TU 


Rica has its own, scattered in many places, 
forgotten in many corners, because it was 
never published except in certain instances. 
“T invite you in the most cordial manner 
to surprise the hidden beauty in all the cor- 
ners of this privileged country that it may 
vibrate in the land of harmony—that they 
may love us abroad by the harmony of our 
peace and by the peace of our harmony.” 


T. Marks. 


Schumann Heink to Address 
Education League 


EMBERS of the League for Po- 

litical Education will hear Er- 
nestine Schumann Heink in a non-mu- 
sical rdle on Dec. 16, when she gives 
an address in the Town Hall, head- 
quarters of the League. Later in the 
season Ernest Schelling is to speak on 
“Children and Symphonic Music;” a 
morning will be devoted to the music 
of Edward MacDowell, Mrs. MacDow- 
ell appearing. 
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| Trombones and Art | 


ee 3:30 Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 22, on 42nd 
street, New York, between Fifth and Sixth 
avenues, a single trombone was heard by hurrying 
thousands, playing “Silver Threads Among the 
Gold.” The sounds apparently came from the 
fourth or fifth floor of a mid-block building. The 
execution was unctious. Here was an earnest soul, 
apparently bent on mastering a “piece” on the slip- 
horn. Oblivious to crowds, unconscious of the 
musical meccas—of the Metropolitan around the 
corner; of Town and Carnegie Halls a few blocks 
north; of “Art” with a big A all around him; this 
tune-maker produced his calf tones with an abandon 
worthy of a Penrod Schofield and his 40-cent ac- 
cordian. 








* * * 


E mention this epitome of the amateur be- 

cause it is typical of the great musical center 
known as Greater New York, just as it is character- 
istic of Peoria, Ill., or Walla Walla, Wash., or any 
other of the larger or smaller villages throughout 
the steppes and mountain fastnesses of the Re- 
public. 

True, New York is the musical center of the 
universe, but—it is only the center. In widening 
circles, but in almost equal significance, music is 
about the same everywhere. The greatest orches- 
tras, the finest opera, the most numerous recitalists 
on string and wind and vocal chord make New York 
their market place. But they exhibit their wares 
in equal measure and quality in far off town and 
hamlet. 

If it is any comfort to the Provinces, our 42nd 
street trombone player reminds us that in New 
York you can hear choruses singing with the same 
ability and cerebrations exhibited at the annual 
Messiah performance in the Presbyterian Church 
at Peoria, Ill. You can listen to tenors equal, but 
probably not superior, to the leader of the Choral 
Union, or the Oratorio society, or the Mendels- 
sohn Choir in any town you want to name. You 
can hear music in the “Stadium,” in the “Bowl,” in 
the “Patten Gym,” in “Forest Park,” just as bad— 
and just as good, too, in one place as another. 

New York has the best music, and the most 
music. If there is any service the Metropolis can 
render the rest of the country in the cause of art, 
it is in the direction of higher standards. With all 
the advantages on its side, it can strive to be the 
true criterion. The amateur spirit lives every- 
where. It thrives on 57th street, just as well as on 
“Main street.” Those who love music will try to 
“make” it, regardless of results, or the neighbors. 

* * * 


HE rest of the country regards New York as 

its musical North Star, its guide on the seas of 
sound. This leadership is deserved. But it entails 
a “righteousness of conduct” that ought not to per- 
mit mediocrity of performance, in amateur or pro- 
fessional. Of course we don’t want to call names, 
but we are watching the work. If some typical 
recent outrages are repeated (and not stopped by 
the police) we wil be inclined to organize an army 
of relief from the rest of the country and march on 
the citadel. 


Acknowledgement is made to the lone trombone 
player. In pointing a moral he makes amends for 
his cacophonous clowning, tonal tumbling and ter- 
rible tune. 





WAGNER INVADES BROADWAY 


AGNER is being heard more and more in the 

movie houses, It’s about time. As entertain- 
ment in sound, Wagner has few peers. But the show- 
men are too timid, although we must give them credit 
for doing a fine thing for music in putting on sym- 
phony concerts, such as we now have every Sunday 
morning at the Roxy and Capitol theaters, New 
York. But if the showmen want to produce a real 
“wow” (as they call it) let’s see them hire Carl Rug- 
gles to write a real American ballet. Or, if that’s too 
strong, why not get Eastwood Lane and Ferdie 
Grofe to produce some of their inimitable music in a 
genuinely characteristic divertissement. The talent 
is here and the new type of “theater” is open and 
doing business. Why not develop it along racial 
lines? It “paid” in Italy; it “paid” in Germany; in 
Russia and elsewhere. The box-office complex is 
often a mere ghost. 
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VARESE AND HIS SERVICE TO AMERICA 


HE International Composers’ Guild will not 
give any concerts in New York this season, 
according to an announcement made by Edgar 
Varése, its founder, who believes the Guild’s pur- 
pose has been accomplished. This purpose was to 
force the world to hear and recognize new voices 
among composers. It is interesting to note, there- 
fore, that prior to the season of 1922-23 (the second 
year of the Guild) few modern works were appear- 
ing on the programs of the symphony orchestras. 
Schonberg’s Five Pieces for Orchestra had been 
brought out in Boston; Stravinsky was known but 
little else worthy of note had been done. Then 
Stokowski brought out Varése’s “Hyperprism’’; the 
Guild moved uptown, the critics sat up and took 
notice; Stokowski conducted a Guild concert; 
Stravinsky took a hand and the thing was done. 


It is not a question of whether one likes or dis- 
likes so-called “modern” music. It is a question of 
progress in art. Bach was once a “modern.” All 
forward movement in music has been made by 
seekers after new things. Otherwise we would all 
still be beating tom-toms and twanging bow-strings 
for our musical gratification. Varése undoubtedly 
has served his newly adopted country well by crys- 
stalizing interest in new music. The present move- 
ment must be traced directly to his influence and 
success. Even if all the new music we have heard, 
and are hearing, should fail to live, it will have done 
good service. And we do not think that all of it 
will die. (N. B. The New York Philharmonic, this 
week, presented novelties by modernists, a suite by 
Albert Roussel and a Scherzo Sinfonico by Ru- 
dolph Mengenkberg. ) 


HIP news note: |. Pierpont Morgan arrived 
on the Majestic Tuesday. Heralded as the 
keystone of the real estate problem faced by the 
Metropolitan Opera House his opinion on the 
site for a new home of opera is eagerly awaited. 
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OCIETY Notes:—The high lights of the sea- 

son. ... Mrs. Mester gave Ponselle a party 

at the Park Lane after the first performance of 

“Norma” last week ...an Italian tenor in 

native costume sang “O Sole Mio”... Mr. 

Lauri- Volpi. (the Metropolitan’s tenor of 
“Norma”) enjoyed it immensely. 

Eddie Cantor entered the room and an- 
nounced—“Now, ladies and gentlemen, you're 
going to hear some real singing” . . . Present 
were Fannie Hurst, the well dressed novelist, and 
her pianist husband, Jack Danielson . . . they 
are both leaving for India in January... 
Albert Spalding the violinist was there and dis- 
coursed volubly on tennis (he gets racquets and 
tennis balls at wholesale prices) ... in a dis- 
creet corner Edward Zeigler, assistant manager 
of the Metropolitan, and urbane Albert Bagby 
(Waldorf-Astoria impresario) talking together 

. Mrs. John McCormack . . . Rosa Ponselle 
herself in a stunning red dress. , 


LADYS AXMAN gave a party last Thurs- 
day night after singing Santuzza in the 
San Carlo’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” ... How 
well we remember Miss Axman’s impersonation 
of “Milk” in “The Bluebird” at the Metropolitan 
.. some time ago ... William Thorner, the 
singing teacher, also gave a party a week ago 
Friday ... for his wife... her birthday... 
Frank Perkins, scholarly assistant music critic 
on the Herald Tribune took a lady to the foot- 
ball game last week . . . Beniamino Gigli, the 
tenor, is entertaining a few friends at his apart- 
ment Sunday... . 


UTOPSY on the Reinhardt festival:—via 


the opening night of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” at the Century . . . Teutonic 
boredom lit with flashes of genius .. . late 
arrivals washed in by the flood . . . people who 
knew German telling people who didn’t know 
German what it was all about... amazing 
light effects. . . . Sokoloff as Puck was a genius 


. Rosamond Pinchot lovely . . . Lilly Darvas 
as Titania still lovelier . . . a few actors of the 
alt Munich variety ... one hour of it would 
have been superb... Mayor Jimmy Walker 
trying to look interested . . . Morris Gest tired 
but enthusiastic. 


ROADWAY Notes:—Moriz Rosenthal .. . 

wittiest of pianists . . . plays at the Capitol 
Theatre, New York, on Sunday... dismay 
among his friends . . . there’s a horrible hodge 
podge of fine music, cheap jazz and three time 
vaudeville ahead . . . but the deluge has started 
—Matzenauer, Spalding, Mary Lewis, Lucille 
Chalfant, Levitski, Wagnerian programs and 
now Rosenthal ... Hugo Reisenfeldt, one of 
the venerable ancestors of present day musical 
programs on Broadway, has left the Colony 
Theatre accepted a contract with the 
United Artists . . . and will live in Los Angeles. 


N EMORABLE events of the week:—Two 

members of the claque crying copiously 
during the last act of “La Boheme”. . . Alda 
as “Mimi” , Edith Fleischer, Metropolitan 
sporano, standing during the same act and 
mildly hissing disturbance among standees . . . 
Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, has made his 
headquarters in Atlantic City . . . Bourskaya as 
Haensel in Humperdinck’s opera made a hit with 
the Metropolitan opera forces in Philadelphia 
the other day .. . ask Mme, Alda about concert 
conditions in Australia (she did very well, thank 
you) ... but the concert field is swamped ... 
complaints in the London press on the subject 
... Paderewski had difficulty in getting his fee... 


RED JAGEL, new Met tenor, attributes his 
success to Christian Science Savely 
Sorine, eminent Russian painter, has a superb 
portrait of a Russian singer at the Wildenstein 
Gallery, New York . . . Edward Marshall, latest 
American baritone, has been secretly voted the 
handsomest man at the Metropolitan. . . 
Look to your laurels, Ananian. 
They played Dixie at the Capitol the other 
day and three Czecho-Slovakians applauded. 
Hollister Noble. 
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New York Has Crowded Week of Opera 


NEW SINGERS IN “ROSEN- 
KAVALIER” 

O the Metropolitan’s rogues’ gallery 

now has been added one more portrait of 
the libidinous Baron Ochs von Lerchenau. 
There are those who still relish the 
Hogaritan picture limned by Otto Goritz, 
who, it must be admitted sang the music 
better than it has been sung in New York 
since. Others have discarded it for the 
unctiously retreating study supplied by big 
Paul Bender, or the not-so-retreating em- 
bodiment disclosed by the incorrigibly vivid 
Michael Bohnen. 

Thursday night’s performance of “Der 
Rosenkavalier,” the first this season, 
brought to view the celebrated characteriza- 
tion of Richard Mayr, whom Strauss 1s 
said to have had in mind when he wrote 
this opera, though Mayr was not in fact the 
first Baron Ochs. It also introduced a new 
Octavian, in the personable Grete Stiick- 
gold, and an unfamiliar Sophie, archly 
delineated by Editha Fleischer. There 
were some other changes in the lesser roles, 
but the two chief factors of the perform- 
ance, other than those named, remained as 
before, Florence Easton as the Feldmar- 
shallin and Artur Bodanzky in the con- 
ductor’s chair. 

Mr. Mayr’s Ochs dominated the perform- 
ance. It was blandly comic without phy- 
sical exaggerations or grotesqueries. of 
make-up. There was a sufficient reminder 
of aristocracy in his bearing without any 
undue minimizing of the essential coarse- 
ness and buffoonery of the character. Most 
of the Baron’s lines were delivered in a 
parlando close to speech, possibly because 
this artist finds it more effective to put his 
points over thus; possibly because the voice 
is not what it once was. It was, in its 
entirety, an insinuating rather than a smash- 
ing portrait. 

Miss Stiickgold sang better as Octavian 
than she has done in any other role. ‘Her 
prettiness remained essentially feminine and 
her boy imposed some strain on credulity. 
But she was a most likable rose-bearer, 
none-the-less. Miss Fleischer coped more 
successfully with the extremely altitudinous 
notes of Sophie’s part than some of her 
predecessors, though the quality and tex- 
ture of the voice were scarcely ideal for 
the last act trio. This beautiful example 
of vocal orchestration was carried chiefly 
by Miss Easton, who has seldom sung more 
effectively. Her Feldmarshalléy has im- 
proved unmistakably since she first essayed 
the role at the Metropolitan. 

Of the many secondary roles, particular 
mention should go to Dorothee Manski as 
the duenna, Marianne, and Alfio Tedesco 
as the Singer of the Levee. Mr. Bodanzky’s 
leadership of the waltz-laden score was 
lively and full of spirit, but the actual play- 
ing zi it was often rough and unlovely. 





“Aida” Again 


“6 IDA” was presented for the second 

time on Saturday afternoon, with the 
young Brooklyn tenor, Frederick Jagel, 
again established firmly in his difficult role 
as Radames. This repetition found him 
singing confidently, with vocal power ad- 
mirably restrained and with increasing his- 
trionic ability clearly manifested. Grete 
Stiickgold was once again pleasing to the 
eye as Aida, her voice being heard to best 
advantage in the less exacting middle tones, 
while Mme. Matzenauer as Amneris rose to 
impassioned dramatic heights. Mr. De Luca 


was a Satisfactory Amonasro; Joseph Mac- 
pherson was the King; and other members 
of the cast included Miss Ryan and Messrs. 
Rothier and Paltrinieri. Mr. Serafin con- 
ducted ably—F. Q. E. 








“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 
Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exchusive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 
















A SPECIAL “TURANDOT” 


“> URANDOT” had its second per- 
‘formance of the season as a special 
matinee on Friday, for the benefit of the 
Knickerbocker Hospital, before a packed 
gathering which bestowed applause on all 
concerned. Maria Jeritza gave her now 
familiar conception of the icy Princess and 
Mr. Lauri-Volpi essayed the music of the 
Unknown Prince with his wonted success. 
Elda Vettori was Liu and Pavel Ludikar 
sang Timur. Messrs, Altglass, Bada, De 
Luca, Tedesco and Cehanovsky and Mmes. 
— and Falco. Mr. Serafin con- 
ducted. 





THE TWINS 


E Bywae inseparable pair of tearfully tragic 
operas, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci,” drew an assemblage to the Gallo 
Theater on Thursday evening, huge enough, 
despite the pouring rain, to overflow the 
new opera house and enthusiastic enough to 
greet with clamorous applause practically 
all that transpired on the stage. Mascagni’s 
opus fared better than that of his fellow 
Italian, for it was rendered vocally with 
more agreeable effect. The Santusza of 
Gladys Axman and the Turiddu of Franco 
Tafuro were excellently sung, and Coe 
Glade as Lola and Beatrice Altieri as Mama 
Lucia were generally pleasing. In this of- 
fering Emilio Ghirardini gave the most con- 
vincing histrionic performance of the eve- 
ning as Tonio. Vocally, too, he was favor- 
ably impressive. Carlo Peroni, the hard 
working conductor, wielded his admonishing 
baton with commendable understanding of 
the bitter doings on the stage. 
H. S. 





CARMEN 


EVILLEAN love and hate entered the 

Gallo Theater on the evening of Nov. 
16, when Bizet’s “Carmen” was the enter- 
tainment which played to a packed house 
punctured by standees. Don Jose, played by 
Franco Tafuro, was again torn between the 
pure, blond love of Micaela, Sante Biondo 
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in this case, and the infinitely more inter- 
esting if less constant affection of the 
voluptuous Carmen, and proved himself to 
be only mildly convincing. Miss Biondo’s 
vocalizations were warmly received, especial- 
ly her aria “Mon guide avec raison” sung 
to the wind in the rocky mountain pass. 
Marguerita Sylva was cast in the title role 
and endowed her part with all the whim- 
sicality and tigerism of the fickle ex-factory 
girl. Her voice was handled with consider- 
able regard for its emotional qualities, and 
she looked in addition, every inch the vivid 
Spaniard she was supposed to be. Mario 
Valle’s Escamillo was a trim and fascinating 
character from the bull-ring, Others in the 
cast were Francesco Curci, Natale Cervi, 
Andrea Mongelli, Frances Morosini and 
Bernice Schalker. Carlo Peroni conducted 
tirelessly. H. H. 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 


ITH Tina Paggi as Rosina, the most 
inattentive of music students, and 
Mario Valle as the capricious Figaro, the 
San Carloans presented Rossini’s “The 
Barber of Seville” on the evening of Nov. 
18. Giuseppe Barsotti was a humorous and 
sufficiently amorous Almaviva while Natale 
Cervi outdid himself in the role of the 
guardian of Rosina. In Act II his annoy- 
ance at the discovery that his ward’s music 
teacher is really her lover in disguise reaches 
such heights of realism that his pursuit of 
the fleeing Almaviva results in his snatching 
both hat and wig from the Count’s glossy 
head and waving them in the air as a token 
of victory. Miss Paggi plumbed the heights 
and depths of a role that gave her ample 
opportunity for such plumbing at which the 
audience evinced much pleasure. Basilio was 





admirably sung by Andrea Mongelli. Ber- 
nice Schalker was Bertha and the part of 
Fiorello was taken by Francesco Curci. Car- 
lo Peroni conducted. H. H. 


“MARTHA” 

MARIBA was the Saturday afternoon 

production of the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company, with Tina Paggi as a coy 
Lady Harriet and Guiseppe Barsotti mak- 
ing his second appearance of the season as 
an enthusiastic and at times fervent Lionel. 
To him went the afternoon’s bouquets, flung 
liberally after an evidently pleasing rendi- 
tion of “M’Appari.” Never did the perfor- 
mance rise above conventional pleasantness, 
but at the same time, never did it sink be- 
low that level. Bernice Shalker as Nancy 
and Guiseppe Interrante singing a robust 
Plunkett rounded out the quartets which 
provide the chief musical interest of Flo- 
tow’s opera. There were antics by Natale 
Cervi as Tristan and Luigi Cesare as the 
sheriff, and singing by a restless chorus. 
Mysterious subterranean rumblings under 
the theater disturbed only a few of the 


listeners. 
Fr. 2. & 
METROPOLITAN CONCERT 


HE presence of Beniamino Gigli among 

the soloists announced for the eve- 
ning presumably was a factor in causing an 
overflow attendance at the Sunday night 
concert at the Metropolitan. The popular 
tenor has yet to don the shining armor of 
Lohengrin in New York, but in ordinary 
evening clothes he projected the Narrative 
of the Grail Knight to the tumultuous ap- 
probation of his audience. He also sang 
the “Forza del Destino” duet, “Solenne in 
Quest Ora” with Mario Basiola. 
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MEDNIKOFF 


**An Accomplished Musician’’—Harold Bauer 
‘‘An Exceedingly Brilliant Pianist” 


in Recital 


r Carnegie Hall, Wednesday Eve., November 30th 
at 8:30 o'clock 


Mr. Mednikoff uses the 


Mason & Hamlin 


PIANOFORTE 


Exclusively 


MASON & HAMLIN 
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An ‘Artistic Triumph: 


WEAVER PIANO 


COMPANY. York,Pa 
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Sunday Music 
Includes Many 
Good Recitals 





Marie Morrisey Praised: 


So Is Gabrilowitsch. 





BY EDWARD MOORE, 
Marie Morrisey can claim the credit 
of having put on about as smart a 





program and having delivered it in 
tabeout as smart a manner yesterday 
tafterncon at the Studebaker as one 
lis likely to, hear in the course of a 
season or two. It means that she 
ranged far afield to find a list of songs 
| that most people have not discovered 
and at the'same time have merit, 

Such a pregram is refreshing, the 
1 mor’ s0 because Miss Morrisey sang 
it with an air of poise and distinction. 
There were moments of, lyric excite- 
ment, it is true, when she.allowed her 
fine contralté voice to harden its tone 
la bit, quite unecessarily because she 
thas plenty, of voice without it. This 
| was seldom, however. First hand wit- 
ness can be borne'on three Italian 
songe and later an English group 
where in addition to good singing 
j there was good English. 





THE CINCINNATI POST- 





By Lillian Tyler Plogsteet 


The soloist was Marie Mor- 
risey, contralto, who sang two 
arias, “L’Annee en vain chasses 
Yfannee,”: from Debussy’s L’En- 
fant Prodigue,” and “Adieu, 
Forets,” from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc.” 

Miss Morr is equip with 
@ luscious confralto. well-placed, 
excellent diction an@ a charm- 
img stage presence. She was 
received py! well and is 
the type of singer that we should 
enjoy hearing in recital. 

The same program will be re- 
peated Saturday night, 
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BY HERMAN DEVRIES. * 


| At the Studebaker a very success- 
ful recital by Mme. Marie Morrisey. 
Since [I last heard Mme.. Morrisey 
she has made tremendous strides -in 
virtually every branch’ of her art, 
{tonal and interprelative. The voice | 
has acquired tang and brilliance in | 
jthe upper register and added depth, 
;and warmth in the medium, on ong 
| greater solidity throughout its range. 
In the ‘Cimara Starnellata Marinara | 
it was the operatic rather than:the | 
recital artist we heard, so dramatic 
and searching was the vocal timbre. 
‘This group incluced the ‘“‘Respighi 
Pioggia,” a lovely thing, beautifully 
sung: and remarkably’ accompanied 
by Morton Howard, songs by Tirin- 
delli, Pierne and Rhene. Baton. 

The program was composed of 
modern music and folk songs. of 
many nations, among the former a 
little heard -group by’ Erich ‘Wolff 
and a new composition by Richard 
Hageman called Grief, dedicated to 
the recitalist. There were encores 
and flowers enough to stock a shop. 
incidentally Mme. Morrisey looked 
like a princess. 








JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 








By CLAUDIA CASSIDY. 


Marie Morrissey in Concert 

Marie Morrissey appeared im con- 
cert at the Studebake: yesterday 
afternoon, displaying a rich contrelto 
of sympathetic quality, projected with 
fine understanding. A striking figure, 
gowned in glowing peach velvet, Miss 
Morrissey. held her audience en- 
chapttd through a tastefully chosen 
program of songs, carried along 
mnerringly by -her beautiful voice, 
| lucia diction’and the dashing'y effec- 
| tive accompaniments of Morton How- 
= at the piano. Outstarding 
| vere a group of German songs by 
| Erich . Wolff, Cimarajs “Stornellata 
Marinara,” and the desolation of Rich» 
ard Hageman's “Grief,” dedicated by 
the composer to Miss Morrissey and 
sung yes erday for ‘the first time. 





CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS. 


BY MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


Marie Morrisey in Recital. 
Marie Morrisey, soprano, at her re- 
cital at the Studebaker theater, put 
forth a list of songs, airs: and folk 
tunes which showed a wide rahge of 
style, and art. 

e has a voice of rich quality. It 
is schooled artistically so that the 
modulations and inflections of the 
songs convey to her hearers their po- 
etic meanings. Her singing of the 
“Stornellata Marinara,” by Cimara; 
the “Pioggia,” by Respighi, and “Por- 
tami Via,” by Tirindelli, were admir- 
ably sung, with, clear enunciation and 
with.the fine emotional warmth. They 
are among the best of the new songs 
heard this season. Among the other 
numbers on her program was a new 
song, “Grief,” by Richard Hageman. 

Morton Howard served as accom- 
panist most capably. 











CHICAGO EVENiNG pust, 


By Karleton Hackett. 


Marie Morrisey 
in Song Recital. 

Mme. Morrisey had a program which 
covered a wide range and was Inter- 
esting to read. What little I was able 
to hear was well sung. Her voice 
was rich in quality, of, ample range 
and volume and used with intefigence. 
She sang with appreciation for* the 
meaning of the songs and with variety 
of tone color to express the meah- 
ing of the words. 

Morton Howard played the accom 
paniments well. 


TWO CITiEs 


SOLOIST 


CINCINNATI 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


NOV. 4th and 5th 


eMorrisey 


Contralto 


CHICAGO 
DAILY JOURNAL, 


CONCERT 


By Eugene Stinson 


Marie Morrisey 


young American, nBw living in Chi- 
cago, who almost superfluously adds 
singing to her list of beguilements, 
gave her annual recital at the Stude- 
baker yesterday. } 

Her style was fascinating, for, while 
effortless, it sparkled with an untiringe 
shrewdness that teft out of account 
no possible device whereby her ad- 
mirably chosen program might be 
presented in full but delicate relief. 

A fine sense of phrasing was 
matched with excellent diction and 
with genuine skilf in the projection of | 
sentences to reveal their particular | 
significance without distorting the gen- 
eral line of her text. Chief evidence 
of her excellent judgment was her 
choice of Morten Howard, who was ! 
her accompanist in every sense of the 
word, | 

Morrisey’s voice, which inclines to | 
singleness of color, was nevertheless | 
beautifully modulated. Her stage was | 
filled with flowers. 





HERALD AND EXAMINER 


BY GLENN DILLARD GUNN. 


ARIE MORRISEY, who sang at 

the Studebaker, is a delightful 
artist with the Irish gift of eloquence 
in the matter of texts in any lan- 
guage, with temperament, that ca- 
pacity to make her own g@nthusiasm 
contagious, with lovely tone of trie 
contralto richness and sympathy. 
The voice has grown in a few brief 
seasons to operatic dimensions. 
What an Amneris she would make 
with her statuesque beauty! 


TIMES-STAR 


NLNA PUGH SMITH. 
Miss Marie Morrisey, a charming 
person of lovely voice, was the soloist 
of the concert. who was much ad- 











Marie Morrisey, that . beautifw! } 


CINCINNATI, 
ENQUIRER, 


By William Smith Goldenburg. 


Marie Morrissey, contralto; is mak- 
ing her first appearance as symphony 
soloist this week, although her sin: 
ing is not unknown to Cincinnatians. | 


She displayed a yoice of pleasing qua!- i 


ity and.sound schooling. There is 
great warmth in the middie and upper! 
compass which the two difficult arias 


that she had chosen to sing gave | 
ample opportunities to reveal. The 


MANAGEMENT: LOUDON CHARLTON 


attentive listener, however, felt a 
yearning to hear her render some of 
the simple ballads and songs that 
would permit the use of the deep, 
luscious tones of* the lower register | 


that every contralto voice possesses. 
Debussy's recitative and aria 


“L’'Amnee en vaun chasses l'annee,’ 
from “L'Enfant Prodique,” is a show | 
piece with ornamental orchestral ac- 


com paniment. Miss Morrissey gave 
an earnest yendition of it, minus‘tho 
dramatic flourishes an@ gestures that 
many singers assume. She made it a 





thing of somber beauty. The Tschai- 
kowsky “Adieu, Forets,” from “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” fatled to offer proper con- 
trast, but the réndition was the result | 
of studied effort, and revealed ade- 


quate vocal technique 


mired. Her. two airs, the one from 
“L’ Enfant Prodigue,” the other 
“Adieu Forets,” displayed tone quali- 
ties throughout the registers of finest 
texture. The. voice is well colored, 
sympathetic and the singer's style is 
at once personal and adapted to the 
music she selected for these concerts. 
Miss Morrisey received a flattering 
tribute to her talent from audience 
and orchestra. 


COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE, 


By ROBERT AURA SMITH. 


Miss Morrisey was very well liked 
at. yesterday's concert. Her voice is 
rich and full, and its quality per- 
haps better suited to the Tschaikow- 
Sky aria than to Debussy. She was 
received with genuine warmth’ and 
secalled a number of times. 





CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS 
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“4 Concerts in Vancouver’ Sy Byancisco’s Musical Calendar Is Well Filled 
; C 1 . 1 
Christian Gives Organ Recital. a a 
: - 2 “I - . - . , . . . . > . . . 
Clubs Present Programs AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 23.—Three Indian Music Intrigues Rachmaninoff, Ravel, Respighi and Delibes- 
_Vancouver, Nov. 15.—The organ recital resident artists, Easton Kent, tenor; A morning program of East Indian mu- Dohnanyi. Helena Munn Redeuill gave ex- 
given in St. Andrew’s Church by Palmer . Sai cia ry of : : } i gt “ie planatory readings preceding Ravel’s “On- 
ele 2 : : : Michel Penha, ’cellist; and Benjamin S. sic was given by Ratan Devi, singer, and eR) RO ott Te A ” 
Christian received favorable attention. His re hag jen) tea ‘Ue Grace Burroughs, dancer, for the “fort- dine” and Grovlez’ “Les Anes.” 
program included works by Bach, Schmitt, Moore, accompanist, gave 8 recital in t e nightly” under the dirertion of Ida Gregory Miguel Saucedo, Mexican pianist, and 
Karg-Elert, d’Antalffy, McKinley, Gigout, Community Playhouse on Nov. 8, attracting Scott Mrs. King-Orr, violinist, gave the monthly 
ireig and Vierne. The assisting artist was an audience of some 500 in which were seen Both artists studied in India. Mme. Devi P*ostam = the a veg elmo 
drs. W. D. Patton, pianist, who | played such notables as Kathleen and Charles Nor- sang with rare charm and natural artistry. . James ssnerwood, Daritone, Jenene P 
ésar Franck’s Symphonic Variations. ‘. Th ‘ anaged by Alice Prefacing each song with explanatory com- 40" violinist; Rodolfo Caffaro, tenor and 
An afternoon recital by the advanced stu- "?® © concert was managed by Alice ment, she gave numbers by Lachari, Bihag Terese Tum Suden, soprano, gave the pro- 
ents’ section of the Vancouver Woman's Seckels. fox _" group of unaccompanied Kashmir; 87am for the Women’s City Club Sunday 
er a — Ragen | sand pg ey To on Se belongs the credit for Songs, and other numbers. When accom- night musicale. 
a d : ’ mg iving one of the most distinctive song pro- niments were used, they were layed on ye ° eas 
lizabeth Helliwell, Mrs. A. B. Erskine, abide Si chet 8 p ; a rome et he / y pay Win Radio Audition 
(hyrza Paddy, Estelle Ross, Phyllis M. 8'@™S ver presented in this city. It was: C Bur: h : . pe : ne 
\Vard, Mildred Pruce, Mrs. Holroyd Paull “Song of the Bride,” Rimsky-Korsakoff ; race burrougns danced to accompani- The Northern California audition for the 
: 7. ? , “ a ae . “Ep ” ments played on native flute and drum by Atwater Kent national voice contest was 
and Mrs. Maxwell King. The Club’s re- Classicist,” Moussorgsky; “Fate,” Rach- - iat re bg Se i - 
al was aiv by Kk th R M : . . - Carol Aronvici and Ruth Tilly. The stage heard over KPO. Fifteen thousand votes 
Herbert Weed, Mar sak BicKechale ind maninoff (founded on theme of Beethoven's setting was the work of the Rudolph Schaef- from listeners in and from the judges re- 
ie > ’ ~ N ° . : sen ° = ; s “ . eqe 
Mrs. Douglas Jelneton: Fifth Symphony); Romance, Rubinstein; fer studios. sulted in the selection of Emilia da Prato, 
The opening recital of Philharmonic Club “Amuri-Amuri,” composed on folk-themes Brailowskyv Plavs erg South San Francisco, and Her- 
was held in the Women’s Building, when by Geni Sadero; “Curi-Curruzzu,” Sadero; 5 . 5 ee. bass, ol hg pe : 
those taking part were Miss M. McIntyre, ‘“Nebbie,” Respighi; “L’ile Heureuse,” Chab- Alexander Brailowsky opened the Elwyn o's gre Hee _— and of the Califor- 
Mr. J. McIntyre, Allan McIntyre, Mrs. J. rier; “Marie Antoinette,” Jacobsen; Vocal- Bureau’s season with a piano recital in the "'*5 ght ub gave a concert in the club 
McIntyre, Mrs. F. X. Hodgson, Elsa Dis- ise-Etude, Ravel; Tarantelle, Dubois; Lon- Scottish Rite Hall on Nov. 10. a m = Be sanencer 24 audience. Eddie 
ney, Allan Watson, Nellie Harrison Howard, donderry Air, arranged by Fritz Kreisler The Pacific Musical Society presented Al- “S#¥™0Nn¢, : the mt, ‘ape Vencil Storek, cor- 
J. D._ A. Tripp, Mrs. Reginald Band. (originally arranged for violin); “The Ban- lan Wilson, tenor, and Florence Chambers, netist, were the soloists. 7 
A former Vancouver girl, Sadie Naylor, jo Player,” Barnett; “Water Boy,” Robin- pianist, in the Fairmont Hotel for the first Marjory M. FisHer. 
appeared in the English pantomime, “Alad- son; “All God’s Chillun Got Wings,” I. R. November program. Mme. Chambers, who 
din” last week. Johnson. has been through various phases of the Rus- — iguies 
A. WIntFrReD LEE. From the opening number, sung without sian revolution, played two of her composi- : : —— 
mare cage fs ; accompaniment, to the concluding spiritual, tions inspired by that experience—“Legion New Work at Venice 
_ PALERMO, Nov. 6.—The Sicilian associa- Miss Braslau held the admiration of her of Death,” and “Russian Croon Tune’— Venice, Nov. 4.—The first presentation 
| tion, Amici della Musica, has. organized a audience, ; Louise Linder was commendable prefacing them with explanatory comment. f “Fat: “Male ba.” by Vittorio Gui Ay 
competition for a sonata for piano and vio- in the role of accompanist. The concert Elwin Calberg gave a piano program for “: — eee, Ss ee, ee was 
lin, or for a trio, The prize will be 2000 was the second in the Selby Oppenheimer the Forum Club on Nov. 8, playing music &!ven at the Fenice. It was directed by 
lira. series, by Chopin, Granados, Grovlez, Albeniz, Gui, and chorus was prepared by Arduini. 
| 
| 
! ; 
PY 
LOUISE ARNOUX 
ak 99 
ENCHANTS IN TOWN HALL RECITAL 
(Brooklyn Standard Union, Oct. 18, 1927) 
4 
L 
N. Y. TIMES N. Y¥. AMERICAN BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 
| Not many song recitals in concert audi- The daring _ recital - giver__was__ Louise ‘ , me Recital of Individuality Pleases Audience 
toriums have the friendliness and unaffected Arnoux. _a_French__mezzo-soprano._whese —— recital a — Hal = at Town Hall 
ning xy a : s = attendec rv sta F- ative 
| charm which Louise Arnoux, mezzo-soprano, es were as unusual as her pro — - —— = Mise Arnoux, who prefaced her numbers 
Rave to per program st the xown Hal zest — < adie a a Tae A ; with interpretative remarks, gave a per- 
. night. Her audience hardly had time to be HAS GREAT CHARM might adequately describe souise rnoux’s formance of considerable effectiveness with 
: cold and critical. performance. Mlle. Arnoux is not only a . : : shi " 
, : : : (ne interpretative skill as its chief character 
Almost at the start Mile. Arnoux dis- The crinolined, dainty little lady graceful singer, but a clever and effective istic 
armed her hearers by explaining, in well- proved to be_an_ interpreter _of uncommon actress. The insouciant abandonment which ; 
chosen words, whatever stories day hidden charm, aed reveoted, vipe sed Dia ay she lent to her interpretation—especially to N. Y. SUN 
. in the songs on her list. This informal in_depicting moods poetical, tender, comic, h bers in the Russi , by Mous 
manner and her choice of songs combined whimsical, arch and even sardonic, as in : ss _— — - oe pod a - Gives Interesting Recital 
| to give an impression of two personalities “The Dance of Death,” by Saint-Saens. sorgski, and in the aw of dialect 1 
: on the stage. She prefaced her songs with brief and which she sang in native French—was in . Mme. Arnoux was fair to see, - 
i Mile. Arnoux has an effortless legato piquant explanations of their nature, and direct contrast to the gravely nonchalant in her singing, her interpretative — s 
. which so many nervous, self-conscious sing- intensified her performance with eloquent manner with which she accepted the 4gp- on the songs, and use of gesture, displayed 
! ers fail to achieve. The ease of her manner touches of histrionism. The audience showed plause accorded her throughout the pro- marked talent in the art of a diseuse. see 
communicated itself to her voice last night. keen appreciation and delight. gramme. ...A _ captivating entertainer. Her program was of uncommon interest. 
MANAGEMENT: BOGUE-LABERGE, Inc., 130 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
an 
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LEON 


SAMETINI 


FAMOUS VIOLINIST, TEACHER AND MUSICIAN 


has been elected 


VICE-PRESIDENT of the 


UTIUAGU MUSIGAL COLLEGE 


Mr. Sametini has so many artists on the 
concert stage, teaching and members of 
Orchestras that he has become recognized 
not only as one of the great masters of 
violin playing, but also a great influence 
in musical education in the United States. 











STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and wo- 
men in college building. Piano furnished with each room. 
Prices reasonable. 





Complete Winter Catalog on Request 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
66 East Van Buren St. (Chicago Musical College Building) CHIC AGO, ILL. 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards. Established 1867. 
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‘|]On C Platf O the Continent 
TM un A 
Winitsky to Give Recital Town Hall Auditorium, Meriden, Conn, H. P. Whitford, director of - Club. Perma a. an pare fp 
: . “ S00 * = edu 
ai ay oe teers ga ns ae aw pon mag Lage» perce = at Me km aah ong Ss heen iver but ia Town ‘Hall da te aluetbock of Dec. 9. 
hor Now wart daar ah Steinway Hall. the Civic Club of New York, Nov. 6 once in Hanover, the seat of Dartmouth * * * 
Lest Jantary she gave & recitah ta the * * * College. The words are by Ernest Bradlee ~~ ae 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Miss Winitsky, Dartmouth Club to. Sing New Songs Watson, of the Dartmouth English depart- On Dec. 7, Mabel Deegan, violinist, is “ 
who is Sf0mn Sante ahh benen ben euinice! ment. The Club will also sing a new ar- appear as soloist with the Metropolitan In 
eter oa ee i. Fate we oP og OF The Dartmouth Glee Club, which will rangement of “Eleazer Wheelock,” possibly surance Company Choral Society under the 
studied music in his native Russia. She is 2PPear at the Woman's Club of Upper Mont- the most famous Cee sing a ta ima: io ~_ 
now a pupil of Max Friedman, and has . 
chosen an ambitious program for her Metro- Benno Moiseiwitsch is expected to arrive The violi ta by Harold Morris was 
politan début. The list includes the “Itali- in California at the end of this month from S Veen sonas Sy 5S : 
an” Concerto, of Bach, the “Appassionata” his successful tour in the far East. He will — hog oo SS ae 
Sonata of Beethoven, and four numbers by play with both the San Francisco and the . bt . a program including Josef 
Chopin. Her closing group will consist of Los Angeles orchestras before coming to a gy 2 
short works by Liszt, Rachmaninoff and New York to appear in Town Hall, Mon- Lhevinne and _— —— 
Chasins. day afternoon, Jan. 2. 
2 » * * . * ge 
1 — Bilstein will give his second and Renée Chemet, French violinist, will give nagpborcr yer 

t ’ . ) e _ = j ’ “ “ 4 sf 
“s Bg ggg at Town Hall go Monday her recital in Town Hall on the evening of BANGOR, Me.—“Haydn and His Toy Sym 
evening, Nov. 28, when he will again pre Tg b 
5 i i Dec. 5. H ll include the sona- phony” was the first subject taken up by 
sent ancient and modern novelties. doe snes Sad violin ter Canela “Fauré Wilbur S. Cochrane in his class of music 

a Io . . ae prea” . 
* }. 2 AY She will be assisted by Anca Seidlova, pi- appreciation for juniors and their mothers. 

Horace Britt, ’cellist, will divide his pro- anist. He was assisted by Henry F. Drummond, 
gram at Town Hall on Wednesday after- 77” oboe player oS he Reaper syepeny on 
aly 90; eine Handel, Beethoven, Povla Frijsh will give her second song re- a sponsored by Mrs. Henry F. Drum- 
: a ager —— cital in Engineering Auditorium, Tuesday ; a 

evening, Nov. 29. 

Harold Morris, pianist, will give a com- n LS Derrorr—Henry Siegl, sixteen-year-old 
prehensive program at his Town Hall re- Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was scheduled to violin pupil of Leggett-Abel, concertmaster 
cital on Tuesday evening, Dec. 6, including be sung by the Choir of the Brick Church, of the All City Orchestra, and also South 
a generous group by Griffes. under the direction of =e. apr oo veers ee ones has ve a oc 

x * * Sunday afternoon, Nov. 20. The soloists ship at the Curtis Institute of Music, Phila- 
Ernest Davis has b — : ’ Ps were to be Corleen Wells, Rose Bryant, delphia, in a competitive examination with 
the ris ae “ole i as been engaged. to — An Impression of Mildred Dilling, Charles Stratton and Alexander Kisselburgh. fifty-two players. 
e in a production of Charles the Harpist, Who Will Pl N : - : 
Wakefield Cadman’s opera, “Winona” at Nooo York. This on Bows deel — W a es os = oo 
Minneapolis on Jan, 27. i . 1urch to take the place of Inez Barbour ’ 
; who will spend the season in Rome. Alex- Corsicana, Tex.—Maudelle Smith won 
; i we - . a clair on Nov. 26, will sing new work dedi- ander Kisselburgh succeeds Frank Croxton, the voice scholarship given under the aus- 
Charles King, Pianist, gave a joint re- cated to the Club and a new arrangement who resigned owing to the pressure of out- pices of the Nevin Club by Edward French 
cital with Edwin Swain, baritone, in the of an old Dartmouth song. Both are by side engagements. Hearn. 
| y 
| + 
| . MARIE KATHERINE 
McCORMICK 
C PALMER 
SOPRANO SOPRANO \ 
Head of Voice Department Dakota Conservatory ‘ 
and State Teacher's College “A voice of singular beauty and ordering intelligence able Ye 
As Soloist, Minneapolis Symphony to accommodate itself fully to subtle variations in the mood a 
: She has ‘ er ee soprano voice which of song.” —Boston Transcript. : 
she uses with distinction and fine effect.” 
> fh ee ° 4 bs /} 
—The Forum, Fargo, N. D. Her voice has rare beauty and is produced with taste and ) 
- , ‘ “4° ; ; : 
She shows interpretive ability and intelligence, agreeable intelligence.” —N. Y. American. ' 
quality and volume. —N. Y. Herald, May 1927. 3 
“It was good to hear her again after her year of study “She displayed a voice of great warmth and sweetness, y 
with Meta Schumann. eases eansaseDRUDUNEARERTNTTURUUNNRNTNEENOMMMMMMAAR, beautiful tone place- 
Greatest Progress was ; ment, perfect simplic- 
noted in the intelli- Pupils ity and, with no forc- Ye 
gent use of her voice, 
which dinslewed. dls of ing whatever, gave the 
. ° ° \e 
deltaheehien Tima {at impression of reserve 
tistry.” tone and force behind y 
—Mayville, N. D. it.” 
June, 1927. a —N. Y. Telegraph. \ 
Teacher of Voice ‘ 
DAISY \ 
§ POLK ( 
\ Fundamentals of Perfect Vocal ; 
( . 
SOPRANO Technique and }. 
~\ ‘ ; 
( Kegel ined: pao ay vue Artistic Interpretation 
y voice and seemed to enjoy greater Pp \ 
{ freedom of tone than ever before. 
A During the summer she cultivated 
a lovely coloring for her top notes, STUDIO 
J imparting a ringing silvery quality 
suitable for splendid dramatic 20 West 84th Street 
‘ utterance.” 
y : 
—Dallas, Texas, Oct. 24, 1927. New York City 
—' 4 
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NEVADA 


VAN oes VEER 


IN BERLIN RECITAL AT BLUTHNER HALL ON SEPT. 16th 


“AN ARTIST OF THE FIRST RANK” 


Berlin Lokalanzeiger, Sept. 29, 1927 


“SCORED GREAT SUCCESS, WHICH WILL 


BE CONTINUOUS” Berlin Allgemeine Musikzeitung, Sept. 23, 1927 


Photo by C. Maillard Kesslere 


“AN ASCENDING STAR” Berlin Volkszeitung, Sept. 29, 1927 


“Nevada Van der Veer MASTERS A VELVETY, 
WARM, WELL-TRAINED CONTRALTO VOICE, 
Through her interpretation SHE HAS THE ABILITY TO 
GIVE LIFE TO A SONG FORM. She was very suc- 
cessful.” Carl Krebs, Berlin Der Tag, Sept. 21, 1927 


“Nevada Van der Veer HAS A BEAUTIFUL, STRONG 
AND CULTIVATED VOICE. Her lower tones are very 


resonant and warm.’ Berlin Borsen-Courier, Sept. 23, 1927 


“A song recital by Nevada Van der Veer assisted this 
critic to make a very interesting acquaintance. Her head- 
tones particularly possess brilliancy and volume. She 
balances her phrases well. THE EXECUTION OF HER 
SONGS TESTIFIED WELL TO THE MUSICIANSHIP 
OF THIS INTELLIGENT ARTIST.” 

Carl’ Westermeyer, Berlin Tageblatt, Sept. 21, 1927 


“A concert was given at the Bliithner Hall by Nevada 
Van der Veer, an interesting and unusual singer. SHE 
MASTERS HER LOVELY CONTRALTO and sings with 
fine musicianship and intelligent interpretation.” 

Max Marschalk, Berlin Vossische Zeitung, Sept. 21, 1927 


“The singing art of this contralto, tempered by a refined 
reserve, breathes lively emotion, and is, first of all, very 
cultivated as far as her voice technique is concerned. Her 
intellectual development FINDS THE WAY TO ARTIS- 
TIC EXPRESSION WITH AN ABSOLUTE ASSUR- 
ANCE AND WITHOUT THE LITTLE MANNERISMS 
WHICH SOME OF THE STAGE CELEBRITIES 
BELIEVE TO BE A NECESSARY ADJUNCT.” 
Schlieppe, Berlin Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Sept. 17, 1927 


“In the Bliithner Hall appeared Nevada Van der Veer. 
She has a contralto voice of great volume which is excel- 
lently cultivated. As her style is very good, ONE MAY 
CONSIDER HER A SUCCESS.” 

Berlin Preussische Zeitung, Sept. 20, 1927 


“The heretofore in Berlin unknown American singer, 
Nevada Van der Veer, proved to be AN ARTIST OF THE 
FIRST RANK. Her rich, sonorous voice, more mezzo- 
soprano than contralto, judging from its brilliant height 
against a less pronounced depth, is faultlessly beautiful 
throughout, thanks also to her perfect style. Her musical 


NOTE— 


_and therefore more agreeable manner. 


delivery was a happy combination of inner warmth and 
a good sense of treatment and fine taste.” 
Berlin Lokalanzeiger, Sept. 29, 1927 


“Nevada Van der Veer treats her lovely, well sounding, 
big voice, equally strong and tender (which on account 
of its deep tone colour, great depth and yet clear high 
notes may be classed between contralto and mezzo-soprano) 
with a surprising ease and considerable proficiency, thanks 
to her excellent breath technique. One enjoyed not only 
her well cultivated voice, but also her fine interpretation. 
THE ARTIST GAVE AMPLE OPPORTUNITY TO 
ALLOW FULL PLAY TO THE BRILLIANCE OF HER 


” 
VOICE. Adolf Diesterweg, Berlin Allgemeine Musikzeitung, 
Sept. 23, 1927 


“It may be noted that the artist, possessed of refined 
taste due to her innate reserve, did not strive for ‘bomb’ 
effects, but was content to achieve results in a well-bred 
Of the four ‘Hebri- 
dic Folksongs,’ which she sang, the simple but melancholy 
melody of the first, ‘The Snow-White Seagull,’ was deliv- 
ered most impressively. Needless to say, the singer 
SCORED GREAT SUCCESS WHICH WILL BE CON- 
TINUOUS, JUDGING FROM ALL THE SIGNS.” 

Berlin Allgemeine Musikzeitung, Sept. 23, 1927 


“Nevada Van der Veer is a contralto who TREATS 
EXCELLENT MATERIAL WITH INTELLIGENCE 
AND KNOWLEDGE. The range of her voice is full and 
resonant. From the intensity of her execution one may 
judge of the seriousness of the artist’s perception. Songs 
in German and English proved her skill and taste in the 
choice of her program. The singer was well received.” 

Berlin Signale fur die Musikalische Welt, Sept. 28, 1927 


“Nevada Van der Veer REVEALED HERSELF AS 
AN ARTIST OF RANK before a Berlin audience at the 
Bliithner Hall.” 


Wackernagel, Deutsche Tageszeitung, Sept. 29, 1927 


“The month of September belongs, it appears, to the 
foreigners. Among them the most agreeably appealing is 
the American, Nevada Van der Veer, on account of her 
unusually beautiful and well trained contralto. She is AN 
ASCENDING STAR!” 


Dr. Heinz Pringsheim, Berlin Volkszeitung, Sept. 29, 1927 


As a direct result of these most favorable impressions Madame Van der Veer was engaged as soloist with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra in “The Mass of Life,” by Delius, on October 2 and 3 under the conductorship of Schuricht. 


RE-ENGAGED FOR APPEARANCES IN GERMANY NEXT YEAR 
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Pittsburgh Choir 


Inaugurates Year 


Farrar and New York Orchestra 
Give Concerts of Great 
Interest 


Pitrsrurcu, Nov. 23.—Mozart’s Requiem 
and Dvorak’s Stabat Mater were impres- 
sively sung by the Mendelssohn Choir, under 
the leadership of Ernest Lunt, in Carnegie 
Music Hall on Nov. 15. Soloists were 
Jeanette Vreeland, Nevada Van der Veer. 
Judson House, and Frank Cuthbert, all of 
whom acquitted themselves admirably. 

Ernest Bloch’s Symphony in C Sharp 
Minor was given a first performance in this 
city by the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, led by Willem Mengelberg. Pro- 
grams given on Nov. 11 and 12 m Syria 
Mosque contained Vivaldi’s Concerto in 
A Minor for string orchestra, arranged by 
Sam Franko; Rieti’s Concerto for quintet 
of wind instruments and orchestra; the 
Overture to “The Water Carrier”; Dopper’s 
Gothic Chaconne, and Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 2. 


The Return of. Farrar 


Geraldine Farrar sang in this city for the 
first time in some years when she gave a 
recital in Carnegie Music Hall on Nov. 14. 
A demonstrative audience heard her. The 
accompanist was Mr. Gonvierre. The con- 
cert was under the management of May 
Beegle. z 
_ Rev. Edmund Horace Fellowes lectured 
in the Carnegie Institute of Technology, on 
Nov. 14 and 15, on “The Elizabethan Mad- 
rigals” and “The Elizabethan Art-Songs.” 


Wm. E. Benswancrr. 


_Ruruerrorp, N. J., Nov. 22—Joyee Le- 
hing, soprano, gave a recital in this city Nov 
3. She was assited by Lajos Shuk. ‘cellist. 
and Walter Golde, pianist, played the ac- 
companiments. Miss Lehing’s program con- 
sisted of songs by Haydn, Franz, Beethoven 
Gretchaninoff, Wolf-Ferrari, Puccini, Grain- 
ger, St. Leger, and Golde. Mr. Shuk played 
music by Moor, Dvorak, Ravel and Dopper 





Eva Mali 


Eva Mali Gives Costume Recital 


Eva Mali, who will give a song recital in 
Steinway Hall, Friday, Dec. 9, is a true 
New Yorker of the old aristocracy, having 
been born im Washington Square in the 
house built by her grandfather, John Tay- 
lor Johmstom. At an early age she began 
the study of the piano. While at Miss 
Spence’s School along with other musical 
activities, she was conductor of the school 
orchestra. She continued her musical stu- 
dies at Rome, where she became interested 
in wocal work and since that time has con- 
centrated on singing. Returning to New 
York, Miss Mah studied at the Institute 
of Musical Art, and during the past few 
years has perfected her art under the guid- 
ance of Claude Warford of New York and 

Paris with Felix Leroux and Yvette 
Mme. Guilbert paid Miss Mali the 
‘ it of presenting her with one of 
e costumes which she had used in her re- 
It is this costume which Miss 
Mah will wear in her recital in addition to 
he costume of a Tuscany peasant copied 
from an old English print executed by Mme. 
Soladges of the Opera-Comique. 





Portland Forces Receive 
Bequest of $2500 


oe Ore., Nov. 16.—The Port- 
land Symphony, which has begun 
its Seventeenth Season and its third 
under William Van Hoogstraten, has 
received a bequest of $2500, included 
in the will of Mabel Weidler, a patron 
of music. The opening program con- 
tained the Prelude to “The Master- 
singers,” “Forest Murmurs” from “Sieg- 
fried,” Tchaikowsky’s “Francesca da 
Rimini” and the C Minor Symphony of 
Brahms. = 


Students in Cincinnati 
7 7 
Give Orchestra Numbers 
College of Music Concerts Cover 
Extensive Range 

Cincinnati, Nov. 23.—The student or- 
chestra of the College of Music gave its 
first concert of the season under Adolf 
Hahn. The young players revealed excep- 
tional capability in Haydn’s G Minor Sym- 
phony, No. 13. Dorothy Stolzenbach, now 
a faculty member, played the Rachmaninoff 
C Minor Concerto; Kurt Reher, ‘cellist; 
Patricia Conway, violinist; Norma Richter, 
soprano; Sam Bova, tenor; Leland Sheehy, 
bass, and Margaret Adams, organist, were 
also heard. The last-named gave the first 
Cincinnati presentation of Pietro Yon’s 
Concerto Gregoriano. 

Dr. Karol Liszniewski, pianist, and Rob- 
ert Petrutz, violinist, of the Conservatory 
faculty, gave a program at the school on 
Wednesday evening. The Beethoven 
“Kreutzer” Sonata was a feature. 

When the Heerman String Quartet gives 
its second twilight concert of the season in 
the College of Music on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 4, Sergei Barsukoff, young Russian 
pianist who came to the city as a member 
of the College faculty this year, will join 
forces with them. 

Dr. George Leighton, of the Conservatory 
department of theory and composition, spoke 
in Dayton, Ohio, last week, on “An Out- 
sider’s Point of View with Regard to Pub 
lic School Music.” 


CoLtoGne.—At the Gurzenish the “Poem 
Légendaire” for violin and orchestra, com 
posed by F. le Borne, was played recently. 
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Women Support 
Opera in English 


York of Clubs 


Endorses Movement and 


New Federation 


Adds New Names 


Endorsement of the national movement 
for opera in English was unanimously 
passed by the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at its convention, recently 
held at the Hotel Astor. 


This movement is repesented by the Amer- 
ican Opera Company, whose season begins 
in New York, Jan. 9, in the Gallo The- 
atre. 


Women who are particularly interested in 
supporting this season are: Belle de Rivera, 
founder and honorary president; Mrs. Har- 
ry Harvey Thomas, president; Constance 
Sporburg, past president; Eva _ Phlipps, 
chairman of fine arts; Mrs. Justin White, 
music; Mrs. Otto Kahn, education; Mrs. 
Walter N. Sedgwick, director; Baroness 
von Klenner, literature; Mrs. Edmund 
Kingsland, Americanization; Mrs. Harold 
Milligan, Mrs. Howard Doane, Angelique 
Orr, Amy Ray Sewards and Mildred Hol- 
land. 


Among the new names added to the af- 
filiation committee of the American Opera 
Company are Daniel Gregory Mason, Al- 
fred Human, Peter Dykema, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Milligan, Mrs. Sewards, Etta Ham- 
ilton Morris, Susan Hawley Davis, Mrs. 
Carey Vibbard, George H. Gartlan, Anna 
E. Ziegler, Charlotte Lund, Mrs. Doane, 
Florence Turner Maley, Mrs. George Laid- 
law, Mrs. Walter N. Sedgwick, and Mrs. 


Kingsland. 


Leopold Records “Tristan” 
Ralph Leopold, pianist, has made record- 
ings from his transcriptions of Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde,” including excerpts 
from the first act, a portion of the Prelude, 
part of the opening scene, AKurvenal’s mea- 
sures, Jsolde’s narration, Brangane’s reply, 
and the Finale. 





——_ 
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i Veber’s Overture: how 
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A sound musician with a fine sense of 


With Mr. Mason conducting, the People’s Orchestra treated its share of the concert 


It played the Unfinished Symphony of Schubert with a balance 
euphony, a sense of instrumental song that bespoke of the higher standards the pres 


music of the day, stirring to i 


STUART MASON 


Conductor of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, Boston 


Seasons 1925-26 and 1926-27 


wrehestral values. 


—Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post. 


—H. T. 


For his part Mr. Mason conducted with new found force and freedom, practiced in the 
. laying his will upon the orchestra and finding it a respon- 
P., Boston Transcript. 


—H. T. 


Mr. Mason’s interpretations of Weber’s Euryanthe overture and of Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony were thoughtfully conceived and sensitively imagined. 
—P. 


To hear yesterday through Weber's Overture to “Euryanthe,” the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven and the second Roumanian Rhapsody of Mr. Enesco was to hear all three 
read with unfailing intelligence and sensibility; and all three read with a discriminating 
regard for intrinsic substance and characteristic voice. 


How well Mr. Mason chose and measured the tone for the “mysterious” episode in 
he beat up the Finale; how clear, just and many-voiced 
) sounded Beethoven’s Symphony from his hands; how effective he made Mr. Enesco’s 


stark melodies and vivid rhythms. 


and the orchestra fairly surpassed themselves in coping with them. 


P., Boston Transcript. 


—H. T. P., Boston Transcript. 


, a 
ent 


R., Boston Globe. 


Photo by Mishima, Boston 
['schaikowsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony presents technical and interpretative problems of an exceedingly difficult nature, but Mr. Mason 


A remarkable performance by all concerned—Boston Post. 


Address all communications to STUART MASON 


296 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
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MYRA HESS 


in Recital at 


TOWN HALL 


Tuesday Evening, November 29th 


» YRA HESS, the phenomenal 
s English pianist, who has 
created so emphatic a sen- 
' sation in piano circles during 
, 





. M* past three years, is coming 
again for the season of 1927-28. 


When this distinguished artist leaves 
our shorés, the triumphs of her recitals 
will echo and re-echo through the Duo- 
Art. The recordings Myra Hess has made 


for the Duo-Art are tone portraits of her 
glorious personality. They have captured 
the sincere and lofty spirit of her art, 
and play with the same fresh buoyancy 
and radiant charm that delights her audi- 
ences in the concert hall. 


With the Duo-Art you may hear great 
artists play whenever you choose. This 
instrument makes the home, virtually, a 
meeting-place for celebrated pianists—a 
salon where delightful informal concerts 
may be enjoyed. 


Myra Hess Records Exclusively for the 


DUO-ART Reproducing Piano 
AEOLIAN. COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall - New York 


PARIS BERLIN 


MADRID 


MELBOURNE 
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Ernest Hutcheson 


Rural Orchestras in Iowa 
Prepare for Contest 


EDAR Fats, Iowa, Nov. 16.—Rural 

orchestral contests in different sec- 
tions of Iowa will be held during Jan- 
uary to select the winning orchestras 
for the state championship, scheduled 
at Iowa State College, Ames, during 
farm and home week in February. 
These contests started last year in 
Iowa, the pioneer state in this work 
and are held as a means of developing 
musical organizations among rural peo- 
ple, and to create a greater demand for 
better music among farmers. 

The first district contest will be held 
at Des Moines, Jan. 11, for the central 
section of the state; the northeastern 
district will meet at Cedar Falls at the 
State Teachers’ College, Jan. 23; the 
northwestern district contest will be held 
at Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 
Jan. 24. Be. Ss 


GITLA 


Soloist 





TROY VOCAL SOCIETY 


(Elmer A. Tidmarsh, Director) 


PROVIDENCE GLEE CLUB 


(Berrick Schloss, Director) 
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(Continued from page 1) 
York field of concert halls, orchestras, mu- 
sic teachers, and possible living conditions 
for students. 
Publish American Works 


Another appropriation of funds will be 
used for the publication of works of ex- 
cellence by American composers, They will 
be known as the Juilliard Editions, and will 
make accessible orchestral and other com- 
positions of outstanding merit. Dr, Clapp 
will announce in the near future the meth- 
od of manuscript selection, which will prob- 
ably be by some form of competition. 

Provision for the hearing of works by 
composition students of the school are also 
made, performances of these compositions 
being given by the faculty, 

The Juilliard School recognizes the 
danger of drawing most of the talent of the 
country away from its source and into the 
big cities, according to Mr. Hutcheson. 
Many scholarships which have been granted 
have been to pupils who continue to work 
with their local teachers. Forty-two stu- 
dents have received scholarships in twenty 
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Melius and Graveure Sing in 
Rochester 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 23.—Owing to 
the illness of Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
who was booked to sing in the Eastman 
Theatre, the concert program was given 
by Luella Melius, coloratura soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company, and Louis 
Graveure, baritone, neither of whom had 
ever appeared in Rochester before. Mme. 
Melius was assisted by Ralph Angell, flutist, 
and by Paul Siebeneichen, pianist. Mr. 
Graveure was accompanied by Bryceson 
Treharne. M. E. W. 


Ethelynde Smith Sings in Nova 
Scotia . 
Truro, Nova Scotta, Nov. 22.—Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano, gave a song recital at the 
Provincial Normal College, Nov. 9, her 
program covering an unusually wide range 
of songs rendered in English, French, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish. 
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KINGSTON ORPHEUS CLUB 


(Harry P. Dodge, Director) 
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Juilliard 
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different music schools throughout the coun- 


try, announces Dr, Clapp, the territory ex- 
tending from Ohio to the Pacific Coast. 


To Avoid Congestion 


“We realize that there is too great a 
congestion of students as well as artists in 
New York City,” Mr. Hutcheson says, “It 
is not in the best interests of such a big 
country that this situation should be so un 
balanced, and therefore we believe that 
other musical centers should be encouraged 
Another policy in which we believe is that 
of working with teachers over the country 
in the matter of scholarship awards. We 
require recommendations as to character and 
talent of the pupils from the teachers. 

“The Graduate School has among its fel 
lowship holders a number of experienced 
teachers, soloists and ensemble players, of 
which a committee has been formed to 
make recommendations to schools and other 
organizations in and near New York, who 
desire the services of excellently trained 
teachers and of gifted young students.” 

The Juilliard enrollment is limited to 200 
students, 
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New Haven Chooses Music Week 
Officers 


New Haven, Conn., Nov. 23.—The New 
Haven Music Week Committee held its ad 
journed annual meeting with the chairman, 
Marion W. Fowler, presiding. Nominees 
for office were elected to succeed them- 
selves as follows: Chairman, Miss Fowler: 
secretary, Mrs. Lansing Lewis: treasurer. 
Albert Waterman: National Music Week 
will be held in May. 

4. T 


Stamford Hears Malkins 


_ STAMFORD, Conn., Nov. 23.—The Malkin 
[rio gave a successful concert before the 
Schubert Club recently in the Women’s 
Club Auditorium. Each of the members. 
Jacques, Joseph and Manfred Malkin, is an 
artist individually, and their ensemble is ex- 
cellent. Schubert, Brahms and 


t Smetana 
trios tormed the program. 


Soloist 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(Walter Damrosch, Director) 


SPRINGFIELD ORPHEUS CLUB 
(John J. Bishop, Director) 


HARTFORD ORATORIO SOC. 
(E. F. Laubin, Director) 


AMHERST CHORAL CONCERT 
(W. P. Bigelow, Director) 
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Josef Hofmann 


Hofmann to Open 
New Curtis Hall 


Pp HILADELPHIA, Nov, 23.—Josef 


director of the Curtis Institute of Music, 





hiotmann 


will dedicate the new concert hall with an 


inaugural recital on Saturday atternoom, 
Dec. 3. 
The new four-manual organ in the hall, 


the gift of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, will be 
opened on Wednesday evening, Dec. 7, by 
Lynnwood Farnam, head of the organ de- 
partment. 

The concert hall will be used for all fac- 
ulty and student recitals, « 


and concert, and public lectures 


H. Leslie Jolliff, pianist, played at the 
University of Missouri, Nov. 14 His pro 
gram included compositions by Rameaw 
Leschetitzky, Hummel-Friedmann, Chopin 
Alice Tuller will give e eghth faculty re- 


cital on Nov. 30. 


Town Hall 
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Robert 


STEEL 


Baritone 


scores both in recital and opera 





NEW YORK RECITAL 
Town Hall 
November 7, 1927 


HE PROVED A SONG SINGER OF 
INTELLIGENCE AND CHARM, HIS 
VOICE COMBINING NATURAL 
SWEETNESS AND POWER, HEARD 
PERHAPS AT ITS BEST IN SOFT, 
SUSTAINED AIRS. GRIEG’S “EROS” 
WAS SUNG TO A MOVING CLIMAX. 
—New York Times. 


Mr. Steel possesses those qualities of 
interpretation that confess to operatic 
experience and a discriminating taste in 
sending forth the message of the com- 
posers. So far as his voice is concerned, 
it is of broad range, equable throughout. 
—Grena Bennett in the New York 
American. 


Mr. Steel showed himself to be an art- 
ist of intelligence and expressive capacity. 
In the four Manning songs Mr. Steel 
reached his best vocal form and sang 
with distinct clarity and smoothness of 
tone.—F. D. P. in the Herald Tribune. 


Robert Steel with an excellent voice, 
excellently managed, gave a good deal 
of enjoyment.-—N. Y. Evening Journal. 


HIS PROGRAM HAD THE MERIT 
OF UNCONVENTIONALITY. His 
art showed acquaintance with style and 
an indication of the content of his songs. 
—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


MR. STEEL SHOWED HIMSELF A 
MASTER OF HIS ART, ESPECIALLY 
IN DICTION, AND HIS VOICE WAS 
SMOOTH, PLEASING AND EFFEC- 
TIVE.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


HIS GERMAN ACCENT WAS EX- 
CELLENT.—H. F. Peyser in New York 
Evening Telegram. 





With PHILADELPHIA GRAND 
OPERA COMPANY 


November 10, 1927 


ROBERT STEEL TOPS PHILA. 
OPERA COMPANY’S 
PERFORMANCE 


Robert Steel appeared as Germont and 
carried off the singing honors with his 
rendition of the ballad-like “De Provenza 
il Mar” in the second act. It was very 
finely sung and Mr. Steel’s entire char- 
acterization of the réle was on a par 
with the excellence of his singing—S. L. 
Laciar in the Public Ledger. 


ROBERT STEEL CARRIES OFF 
HONORS AS GERMONT 


—Headline in Eve. Public Ledger. 


IT WAS MR. STEEL WHO WAS 
SINGLED OUT FOR SPECIAL AP- 
PLAUSE AND WHO, AS THE ELDER 
GERMONT, CARRIED OFF THE 
CHIEF HONORS. HE HAD DIG- 
NITY AND POISE, SEEMING NEVER 
AT A LOSS AS TO WHAT TO DO 
NOR ONCE GETTING OUT OF THE 
PICTURE, WHILE AS A SINGER HE 
PROVED A DELIGHT. HE HAS ONE 
OF THOSE RARE BARITONES OF 
“LUSCIOUS” QUALITY, BUT VIRILE 
AND IMPRESSIVE, WITH AN EASE 
THAT MATCHES THE AUTHORITY 
OF HIS STYLE AND MANNER. THE 
FAVORITE BARITONE ARIA, “DE 
PROVENZA IL MAR,” WAS QUITE 
THE VOCAL GEM OF THE EVE- 
NING AS HE SANG IT.—Phila. Eve- 


ning Bulletin. 


His unassuming manner in delivery and 
his deep rich voice places him in a posi- 
tion of one who can be expected to do 
better things. His rendition of “Pure 
as an Angel” was sympathetic and even. 
IT WAS RECEIVED BETTER THAN 
ANY OTHER SINGLE ARIA, and three 
curtain calls were his reward.—Phila, 
Daily News. 


There was an admirable Germont 
Pere in Robert Steel, an excellent bari- 
tone, who rose to his opportunities in the 
melodious romance, “Di Provenza.”— 


Phila. Record. 
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SOME ACEW SECULAR AND LAY SONGS 
F tks Son gs by Tov Parwel 1K ilmer s “Trees” with Masic 


By SIDNEY DALTON 


“"*HE literature for organ and for 
| violin wou!d be considerably de- 
pleted if all transcriptions should be 
wi:hdrawn, and the average listener 


would be denied 


"la COithe:~=sopileasure = of 

° ') hearing many 

- . 
masterpieces that 


are now placed be- 
fore him jthrough 
the medium of 
the transcription 
or arrangement. 
There are those 
purists who 
would forbid these 
things but their 
voice is fortunate- 
ly drowned in the 
chorus that welcomes any good addi- 
tion to the list. 





Gordon Balch Nevin 


UPPLEMENTING the series “Thirty 
Preludes,” “Thirty Offertories,” “Thirty 
Postludes” and “Thirty Organ Pieces for 

Use in Christian Science 
Publishers’ Churches,” Gordon Balch 
Offerings for Nevin has edited a vol- 
the Organist ume of “Thirty Trans- 
criptions for the Organ” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) that is fully up to the 
high standard set by its forerunners. Be- 
sides the editor himself, many of the best 
known organists in the country are repre- 
sented as transcribers. This fact, combined 
with a list of the composers represented, 
should be sufficient to enlist the interest of 
all serious organists. There are pieces by 
Bach, Homer N. Bartlett, J. C. H. Beau- 
mont, René de Boisdeffre, Carl Busch, 
Chopin, Gabriel Fauré, Arthur T. Granfield, 
Grieg, Handel, Fini Henriques, Edwin H. 
Lemare, (as arranger of an old Irish Air) 
Liszt, Cyrill Kistler, MacDowell, Mendels- 
sohn, Rachmaninoff, Rebikoff, Ries, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Schubert, A. Simonetti, Johan S. 
Svendsen, Tchaikovsky, Francis Thomé, Al- 
fred Tofft, Anton Vodorinski and Wagner. 


The “American Organ Quarterly” (H. W. 
Gray Co.) for October contains several 
pieces that might with profit be added to 
any organist’s répertoire. There are a 
Scherzo Humoresque, by Ralph E. Clewell ; 
a “Masonic” March, by Herbert F. Elling- 
ford; “Majesty,” by W. A. Goldsworthy ; 
a Gavotte, by Richard Kountz, and a Noc- 
turne, by Dudley Peele; an arrangement by 
Edwin Arthur Kraft of Bizet’s “Les Réves,” 
and one by Gordon Balch Nevin of the Poco 
Allegretto, from Brahms’ Third Symphony. 
Finally, there is a third arrangement, by 
Herbert A. Fricker, of a delightful old air, 
by Johann Mattheson, 


* * * 
MONG the younger composers John 
Powell must be given an important 

place. He writes with seriousness and in a 

manner that is thorough- 

Outstanding ly musicianly; but, of 

Numbers for still greater importance 

Vocalists is the fact that he has 


ideas that never fail to 
intrigue those who crave something more 
than the eternal commonplaces of medi- 
ocrity. “No” and “Dawn of Spring” (G. 
Schirmer) are two new songs from his pen 
that give fresh evidence of his sterling merit 
as a composer. Despite Mr. Powell’s Amer- 
icanism, which has also been a part of his 
music—witness the “Rhapsodie Négre” and 
“At the Fair’—he shows a decidedly Ger- 
man slant to his work when he composes 
songs. 


In this case, for example, he has set two 
poems by Karl Burger, for which he has 
made the English versions himself. “No” 
has a charming melody and, woven beneath 
it, is an accompaniment that plays an equal 
part in the interpretation of the words. Its 
companion, while not so tuneful, is equally 
distinctive. The accompaniment is not to be 
attempted save by a skilled pianist and if 
the singer be a ballad specialist he had best 
avoid this song also. Both are for high 
voice. 


Oscar Rasbach’s “A Wanderer’s Song,” 
from the Schirmer press, is a stirring num- 
ber that should be particularly popular with 
men. The poem, by John Masefield, has 
that author’s distinctive sea fever about it, 
and there is a salty expansiveness in the 
music that makes it kin to the poem. It is 
a fine song, of its kind, and one of the best 
things Mr. Rasbach has done. There are 
keys for high and low voices. 

Harvey Ender’s “Dirge,” a setting of a 
well known lyric by Adelaide Cropsey, has 
some unusual harmonic progressions in it; 
but it is a successful attempt to get some- 
thing more than a simple superficiality out 
of the well rounded little poem. This is 
a brief number for a medium voice. 

_ Another Schirmer print that will be of 
interest to singers is a reissue of Frank C. 
Butcher’s fine song “Heart of Me.” It is 
now available for high and low voices, and 


it would grace any program in either tessi- 
tura. 


* * * 


“T SBRE is some quality about Joyce Kil- 
mer’s poem, “Trees,” that makes it by 
no means easy to set to music. Yet the 
words cry out for music. 
Alexander MacFayden 
has attempted it (Oliver 
Ditson Co.) with some 
degree of success, but I 
must admit I can not wax enthusiastic about 
it. His music flows smoothly—though there 
are one or two passages in the high voice 
version that are ineffective—and the song 
is well constructed, but it doesn’t quite clasp 
hands wholeheartedly with the poem. “My 
Lady Lo-fu,” by Elinor Remick Warren, 
put out by Oliver Ditson in two keys, is one 
of the best songs by this composer that I 
have seen. It has a real Chinese flavor about 
it, but the music goes deeper than the mere 
trick of Oriental effect, and singers will 
find it a number of unusual interest. 

Richard Kountz has produced something 
in “If You pass Through My Garden (Oliver 
Ditson Co.) that might have found its way 
into a light opera and been roundly ap- 
plauded on Broadway. Instead, it will prob- 
ably be roundly applauded in many recital 
halls. It is strongly sentimental; so far 
as the music is concerned, the quality is 
decidedly Latin. It is also most singable, so 
the combination should go far. The two 
keys in which it is published are for high 
and medium voices. 


New Songs 
by American 
Composers 


* * * 


E have some good things for the piano 


teacher this week. For instance, 
there is a set of “Country Sketches,” by 
Cecil Baumer (London 


Some Teaching 
Material for 
Piano Pupils 


Elkin & Co.; New York: 
G. Ricordi & Co.) that 
contains excellent third 
grade material. The ideas 
are much above the ordinary teaching piece 
variety, but the music is no less instructive. 
The five pieces are published together and 
their separate titles are: “The Horseman,” 
“A Summer Morning,” “Wind in the Trees,” 
“A Lonely Bird” and “The Haunted House.” 
Blanche Ray Alden’s “Summer Day Fan- 
cies’ (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) are also 
third grade numbers. They are tuneful 
pieces and employ a variety of rhythms and 
pianistic fundamentals. Their titles, each 
in sheet music form, are: “Wake up! Wake 
up!” “A Mid-day Dance in June,” “Through 
the Woods We Go,” “The Gypsy Troupe” 
and “Goodnight! Tomorrow we Shall Meet 
Again!” 

The third grade is again favored in a 
group of four pieces by Cedric W. Lemont, 
each published separately, under the general 
title “Out in the Country” (Clayton F. Sum- 
my Co.). “Bird Gossip” and “Squirrel Chat- 
ter” are both very good studies, the first in 
playing rapid four-note motives in thirty- 
second notes, the other in alternating the 
hands. The other two of the set are tune- 
ful, straight forward numbers. For the very 
first steps in piano playing teachers will ap- 
preciate two recent publications from _ the 
Summy press: “Middle C and its Near 
Neighbors,” by Elizabeth Blackburn Martin; 
and a second book in Buenta Carter’s “Tone 
Pictures for the Beginner.” Both these vol- 
umes contain much that is helpful, both to 
teacher and pupil. 


BRIEF outline of the fundamentals of 

the art of the singer is contained in a 
little book by William B. Downing, profes- 
sor of voice in the School 

A Small Book of Fine Arts of the Uni- 


on the Art versity. of Kansas. This 
of Singing volume is entitled “Vo- 
cal Pedagogy” (Carl 


Fischer). In forty-five pages the author 
sketches the mechanics and technic of sing- 
ing and touches on diction, interpretation, 
choral conducting and other related sub- 
jects. Needless to say, he does not go into 
detail in this brief space. Part two of the 
book is devoted to lists of graded songs, 
duets, etc., in various languages, for all 
voices and occasions. This feature will ap- 
peal to many teachers and singers, because 
by examining it they will be able to in- 
crease their list of worth while song titles 
and, at the same time, find useful sugges- 
tions for numbers for special occasions. 


* * * 


EORGE B. NEVIN’S “The Infant 

Light” (Oliver Ditson Co.) is a duet 
for the Christmas season that should find a 
place in many churches. 
It has a smooth melodic 
flow that is appropriate 
for the coming celebra- 
tion, and the words are 
a well known hymn by James Montgomery, 
“Angels, from the Realms of Glory.” There 
are two versions of the number, one for 
soprano and alto, the other for soprano and 
tenor. The same press is continuing the 
separate publications for spirituals that ap- 
peared together in a volume in “The Musi- 


Pieecs Sacred 
and Secular 
for Singers 


cians Library.” The titles of those recently 
received are “O Lord, I done done,” ar- 
ranged by Edward Boatner and sung by 
Roland Hayes, and “My Brudder’s Died 
and Gone to Hebben,” a number collected 
and arranged by Samuel Richards Gaines. 
The. first of these has keys for high and 
medium low voices, the second for medium 
high and medium low. 

Blanche Ebert Seaver’s sacred song, “Thy 
Will be Done,” is another simple, smooth- 
flowing song, written in a prayerful man- 
ner and put out in three keys. John Hyatt 
Brewer’s “God’s Gift” is out of the ordinary 
among sacred songs. It gets away from the 
commonplace and shows both musicianship 
and imagination. This number is put out 
for high and low voices and, like those men- 
tioned above, is a product of the Ditson 
press, as is Philip James’ setting of Sidney 
Lanier’s well known and much set poem, 
“A Ballad of Trees and the Master.” Many 
singers doubtless know this piece already, 
as it is a reprint of a song brought out some 
seven years ago. Mr. James’ style is not, of 
course, of the ordinary popular kind much 
used in sacred music. It demands the at- 
tention of serious singers, for whom it is 
issued in high and medium keys. 


.- 2 


In the issue of Oct. 1 I credited Gordon 
Balch Nevin with the sacred song “God Will 
Make all Things Right,” whereas his father, 
George B. Nevin, is the composer of it. Mr. 
Nevin, Sr., informs me that I am forgiven, 
as I kept it in the family. I trust I may 
be so fortunate as not to stray further than 
a second cousin should I make a similar er- 
ror in the future. 








“In all that singing can 
above ali tone-building, he 
concert singer.” 


—Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin, Germany. 
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DURING the Winter SEASON 1927-28 


Mr. Graveure will devote a limited amount of time 
to the singing instruction of advanced students. 
Only a very select number can be accommodated. 

Tuition may be taken entirely with Mr. Graveure 
or divided between Mr. Graveure and Mr. Alexander 
Kisselburgh, who is Mr. Graveure’s representative 
teacher in New York City. Or continuous study 
may be had with Mr. Kisselburgh with periodical 
supervision by Mr. Graveure. 
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“AN EXTRAORDINARY INSTINCT FOR PIANO PLAYING" 


—Ernest Newman, London Sunday Times 


Princess 


Jacques de Broglie 


Pianist 
First New York Recital 
GALLO THEATRE 
Sunday Evening, 
November 27th, 


at 8:30 P. M. 


Princess Jacques de Broglie 


HE artistic career of Princess de Broglie, one of the most brilliant and acclaimed of 

born Marie Antoinette Aussenac, began at European pianists. Her recitals have been a 
the age of five when she gave her first recital in series of triumphs and her appearances with the 
Oporto. From the very beginning there was no _ leading orchestras magnificent artistic successes. 
mistaking that this was a child of destiny, one | New York will hear her for the first time in 
whose fame was to rise like a star. Now she is recital on November 27th. 


Princess de Broglie records only for the 


DUO-ART REPRODUCING PIANO 


WEBER Piano used exclusively. 
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Semmes aanna tLanenane eneaeanens tte 


Boston, Nov. 24.—Frieda Hempel, Kath- 
ryn Meisle, Arthur Hackett Granville and 
Fraser Gange will be the soloists when 
“Messiah” is sung at Christmas time for the 
benefit of the Boston Symphony’s pension 
fund. Choral and instrumental participants 
are to be the Handel and Haydn Society and 
the Boston Symphony, under the baton of 
Serge Koussevitzky. 

The Verdi Chorus, organized by Vincent 
V. Hubbard last year, is to give another 
performance of Verdi's Requiem in Sym- 
phony Hall, on Wednesday evening, Nov. 
30. The chorus retains Thompson Stone as 
its regular conductor. It is 
trained singers, most of 
Hubbard's studios. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink will make her 
final visit to Boston for a concert in Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 4. 

Worcester Oratorio 

Maude Erickson, Boston soprano; Mabel 
Anderson-Pearson, Malcolm C. Midgley and 
Milton C. Snyder were soloists with the 
Worcester Lutheran Choral Union in “Mes- 
siah,” when this oratorio was sung in 
Mechanics Hall, Worcester, on Nov. 6. 

Povla Frijsh will give a program of songs 
in the Hotel Statler ballroom, Saturday 
afternoon, Dec. 3, under. Aaron Richmond’s 
direction. 

Marie Sundelius, appearing in “The King’s 
Henchman” at the Tremont Theatre, sang 
at the Wollaston Glee Club’s concert in the 
Quincy High School Hall, Quincy, Mass., 
on Nov. 15. Samuel Richard Gaines, the 
club’s new director, was acclaimed for bring- 
ing the ensemble singing to a high point of 
excellence. 


NC MU ME 


formed of 
them from Mr. 


Will Broadcast Cantata 


Singers from the Theodore Schroeder 
studio are winning success in the concert 
field. Prominent among them are Rita 


toennaanen 
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Oratorio Singers Chosen in Boston 


seen 
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Foley, coloratura soprano; Louise Bieden- 
harn, contralto; and Williams Richardson, 
Negro baritone. Margaret Dunn, Indiana 
soprano, has been re-engagéd to appear at 
Radcliffe College. Laura Durward, colora- 
tura soprano, was soloist at a recent musical 
evening of the Woburn Woman’s Club. Du- 
bois’ “Seven Last Words of Christ” is to 
be broadcast by singers from the Schroeder 
studios. 

J. Howard Richardson has composed a 
work for full orchestra. This is a tone pic- 
ture, “The Appeal to the Great Spirit,” 
suggested by Cyrus Dallin’s Indian statue 
which stands in front of the Art Museum. 


Pianist Makes Début 


Mercedes Pitta, a young pianist, made her 
Jordan Hall début on Nov. 14, and was 
favorably received in a program which was 
made up of  Schumann’s “Faschings- 
schwank,” Debussy’s “Soirée dans Granade,” 
Chopin. numbers, Liszt’s “St. Francis Walk- 
ing on the Waves,” the Rhapsody in C by 
Dohnanyi, Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in B 
Minor, the Polonaise of MacDowell, and 
two works given for the first time in Bos- 
ton—Bartok’s: Elegy and the Nachstiick of 
Hindemith. 

Miss Pitta exhibited a wealth of tempera- 
ment which did not interfere with her ex- 
cellent technic and orderly sense of nuance 
and dynamic range. Barring a slight ner- 
vousness, her début was a pronounced suc- 
cess. 

The Chromatic Club opened its forty-first 
season of concerts in the Copley-Plaza salon 
on Tuesday morning, Nov. 15. An interest- 
ing program was given by Olivia Cate, pian- 
ist; Flora Gofma Wilson, soprano; Gladys 
Berry, 'cellist. Marion Hyde, Frances Adel- 
man and Gertrude Litchfield were the ac- 
companists. 


PARKER, 


W. J. 


Boston’s Music Swings Over Wide Are 


Boston, Nov. 24.—Serge Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony were welcomed 
back from their western triumphs Nov. 11 
by an unusually enthusiastic audience. A 
satisfying program of Brahms, Sibelius, 
Liszt, Cimarosa and Malipiero was given 
with the Suite “Cimarosiana” (a Malipiero 
arrangement of old Italian music) consti- 
tuting the real novelty. 

The Suite is made up of five little pieces, 
and all their old world freshness and sim- 
plicity has been retained. The lively move- 
ments are particularly delightful in their 
unaffected gaiety, and the fourth sings a 
beautiful melody that the Italian adapter 
was too wise to taint with “modernism.” 

In Sibelius’ Symphony No. 5 in E-Flat,, 
the repression of the Northlander and the 
fire of the Slav, oddly enough, made an 
ideal combination. Mr. Koussevitzky added 
spirit where Mr. Sibelius showed a tendency 
to be a little inarticulate. 

Liszt’s “Mephisto” Waltz was given with 
amazing dash and spirit, and Brahms’ 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn brought 
to a close a concert remarkable for its di- 
vergence of material and for the skill with 
which such varying types were played. 


Theology School 


Boston, Nov. 24.—Organization of the 
Soston University School of Theology male 
choir is announced. Lloyd A. Gustafson, 
'29, of Harcourt, Iowa, is elected president; 
R. Rex Reid, ’28, Detroit, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Landon Carter, ’29, Boston, 
librarian. James R. Houghton, instructor in 
church music and director of the club, will 
choose a student leader by competition. 
Plans for the year include a tour of large 
churches in New England during the first 
week of the Christmas vacation. Tentative 
negotiations for appearances in Worcester, 
Springfield, Portland and other cities, are 
in progress. The choir’s first Boston ap- 

arance will probably be at a concert on 
Thanksgiving morning, possibly in Sym- 

ony Hall. 


Organizes Choir 


St. Louis Choral Society Has 
$2,000 Gift 
S 23.—The 
N was the 


T. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 
Pageant Choral Society 

beneficiary of a $2000 gift from the 
estate of the late John H. Gundlach, 
who was the Society’s founder. The 
name was formerly the Pageant-Drama 
Society. Frederick Fischer is the con- 
ductor. > on & 


Harold Samuel gave a piano recital in 
Jordan Hall, Nov. 10. A large audience 
greeted him and found him to be not only a 
Bach pianist but a rare and erudite player of 
Debussy, Ravel, Beethoven and Albeniz as 
well. Of Bach Mr. Samuels played the 
“Chromatic” Fantasia and Fugue, Partita in 
B-Flat, and preludes and fugues from “The 
Well-Tempered Clavichord,” Book ; 


Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 31, No. 2. Mr. 
Samuel was as definitely a Beethoven 
player as he is a Bach interpreter. He 


was also an impressionist in the Debussy 
Ravel and Albeniz pieces. ss 
Bruce Simonds’ Artistry 

Bruce Simonds, pianist, in his recent con- 
cert, confirmed previous high opinion of his 
artistry. He has conquered a tendency to- 
ward too precise playing and has added the 
saving grace of humor to his programs. 
[he Smetana Slovak Dance “Obkrocak,” 
Stepan’s “Valse fausse” and Bartok’s “Al- 
legretto” made delightful comic relief. Mr. 
Simonds also played Bach, Brahms, Chopin 
and Franck. His style is poetic and his 


interpretations bring the thing he is playing 
into high relief. . 


Will Sing in “Messiah” 


Nov. 23. — Emily Roosevelt, 
soprano, and Louis Graveure, baritone, will 
sing in a performance of “Elijah” with the 
Hartford Oratorio Society, Dec. 18. Miss 
Roosevelt wiil be heard in recital on Dec. 21 
in Stamford, Conn., in Providence, R. I., on 
Dec. 29, and will return to Stamford on 
Jan. 1 for a performance of “Messiah.” She 
will give New York and Chicago recitals 
later in the season and will also sing in 
sristol, Conn. Miss Roosevelt is under the 


management of the Betty Tillotson Concert 
Bureau. 


CHICAGO, 


Composers Guild 
Programs Halted 


Declaring that the International Com- 
posers’ Guild can “live only in the exhil- 
arating atmosphere of struggle” and that it 
has accomplished its purpose in bringing 
contemporary works of all schools before 
the public, Edgar Varése, the Guild's foun- 
der, announces that no more concerts will 
be given in New York for the present. 

Continuing, Mr. Varése says: 

“Many of our friends who have expressed 
surprise at our decision will readily under- 
stand it if they stop to remember the rea- 
sons for our existence. 

“When, in 1921, with a group of friends, 
Guild there was an imperative need for 
I founded the International Composers’ 
such an organization, the American musical 
public having been kept in practically total 
ignorance of the music of its own time. 


Enterprise Was Vital 


“The reception our concerts enjoyed, the 
interest shown by the growing public which 
followed and supported them proved the 
vitality of our enterprise, and was our et- 
forts’ desired recompense. 

“The war had forced composers to 
limit their works to a very restricted num 
ber of instruments. The return to chamber 
orchestra forms was dictated, except in a 
few cases, by necessity rather than, as many 
would have it, by a desire to return to the 
past to copy its forms. 

“Tt is a satisfaction now to see that the 
great orchestral organizations are following 
in our footsteps and are beginning in their 
turn to present the contemporary works of 
all schools and tendencies to a public now 
enlightened, or at least compliant. This 
evolution in the policy of the symphony or- 
chestra and the return to normal. living al- 
lows the composer today to realize his con- 
ception untrammeled, and assures him a per- 
fect execution by the large orchestras and 
their distinguished conductors. 


Freed of Responsibility 


“This happy condition frees the Inter- 
national Composers’ Guild of the respon- 
sibility which it undertook in the name of 
all the young composers of today. For the 
moment it sees no need for continuing its 
concerts. The International Composers’ 
Guild was started for composers by com- 
posers. Its purpose accomplished, that of 
awakening an interest in living composers 
at a time when they were neglected, it 
leaves to other organizations the purely 
managerial task of continuing to entertain 
a public which now takes pleasure in hear- 
ing (thanks to its new ears) the works of 
its young contemporaries. 

“The International Composers’ Guild can 
only live in the exhilarating atmosphere of 
struggle. It therefore retires at the ap- 
proach of the official laurel wreath, holding 
itself in readiness at any time to respond 
to a new call to battle.” 
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Sousa Gives Loving Cup 

Lrncotn, Nes., Nov. 22.—A welcome visi- 
tor in Lincoln on Tuesday was John Philip 
Sousa, who gave a pair of concerts at the 
Coliseum, under the local patronage of the 
University of Nebraska, with John Selleck 
as local manager. In the afternoon the band 
gave a program which included a demon- 
stration of all band instruments, by sight, 
sound, and explanation, for the sake of the 
school children who were in the audience. 
At both afternoon and evening concerts. Mr. 
Sousa directed a massed band made up of 
representatives from fifteen Nebraska towns 
and cities. Mr. Sousa presented a silver 
loving cup to the University of Nebraska 
Band, of which William Quick is leader. 
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The Old Refrain 


By Fritz Kreisler. High, Med., Low, 60 


The Love I Have For You 
By Edwin Franko Goldman. Med. 50 
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The Chickering once owned by Franz Liszt and used by him in his 
home at Weimar. This historic instrument and the Chickering 
the composer-pianist used in his studio in the Royal Hungarian 
“Franz Liszt’ Academy of Music at Budapest are now owned and 
jealously treasured by the Hungarian Government. 


The Two Chickerings That 
Liszt Owned ~ ~ Now in America! 





HE House of Chickering & Sons takes great pride in announcing 





that it has completed arrangements whereby the Government 
of Hungary graciously consents to loan to America for the space of 
a few months, the two Chickering Concert Grands, once owned 
by Franz Liszt. These magnificent instruments which played their | 
part in the creation of many of the master’s greatest works, 
will be shown in some sixty cities of our country, 
where they may seen and played upon by the children 
as well as the leading musicians of each community. 
---+- From Liszt to Lhevinne the Chickering 


has been the choice of the world’s 






most sensitive musicians. 
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Damroscu Discusses Kener: 
Spends Delightful Simmer 


Dean of American Conductors Finds Orchestra 
Under-Emphasized Among the French 


N FRANCE more than in any other coun- 
I try, musicians give themselves up to an 
ideal practice of and companionship with 
their art. Such is the opinion of Walter 
Damrosch, who has recently returned to 
New York and will spend his first winter 
of freedom from the arduous duties of prin- 
cipal conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony. 





Walter Damrosch at His Piano 


Mr. Damrosch declines to talk of his plans 
for the winter, preferring reminiscences of 
his summer abroad to discussion of the ad- 
vancing season. 

“The painstaking devotion of French 
masters for their pupils is too well known 
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to need much /comment,” he says. “It 
demonstrates itself wonderfully at the 
American School of Music in Fontainbleau, 
where such great masters as Vidor, Philipp, 
Decreux, Salignac and many others give 
our young musician-students such a fine ex- 
ample of French pedagogy. 

“As for orchestral conditions in Paris, 
they are not what they should be. The 
French public does not seem to support its 
fine orchestral musicians adequately. Such 
endowments as fifteen of our symphony or- 
chestras in America enjoy are practically 
unknown there, and musicians therefore have 
to run from one job to another to make a 
living. Orchestral conductors especially are 
grossly underpaid. They tell me that the 
foremost conductor at the Opéra receives 
only $2,000 a year, much less than a tri- 
angle player in one of our orchestras. It 
is of course impossible for us to tell our 
friends in France what they should do, but 
it seems a pity that such fine musicians as 
that country produces should find so little 
financial support from their own people. 


Youth Springs Eternal 


“My eight days in Salzburg were a con- 
tinual delight. One of my happiest memor- 
ies is a meeting I had there with the 
daughter of Meyerbeer. She is ninety-four 
years old now, the widow of a distinguished 
European diplomat. I had conducted several 
of the Meyerbeer operas during my first 
years at the Metropolitan and remembered 
how the famous composer had been the first 
man of importance to offer a helping hand to 
the young, struggling Wagner when he came 
to Paris and nearly starved to death. 

“On being introduced to Madame le 
Baronne, his daughter, I found that in spite 
of her years, her mind was clear and alert. 
During our chat she proved herself fluent 
in French, German and English, and I was 
genuinely sorry when after about twenty 
minutes Paul Kirby, the young English con- 
ductor who had introduced us, came up and 
asked me to escort her to the garden so that 
he might have a picture taken of both of us. 
As I offered her my arm, she said: 

“If I am to have my picture taken, | 
suppose I should put on my gloves’—and 
lifted one of the most beautiful hands I have 
ever seen. The fingers were white, without 
wrinkles and delicately tapering. I said the 
obvious thing. 

“*Madame, with such lovely hands you 
should never wear gloves.’ Whereupon this 
ninety-four year old lady lifted her eyes to 
me and gave me as coquettish a smile as 
though she were only thirty. 


Enjoys Austria 


“This summer I enjoyed the fascinating 
productions by that restless genius of the 
stage, Max Reinhardt, who will undoubtedly 
cause much heated discussion when he brings 
them here this winter. There was also an 
exquisite performance of ‘Fidelio’ with 
Lotta Lehmann and the beautiful Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Vienna, of which Schalk 
is conductor. 

“I prophesy that Austria will become the 
happy playground of Americans, with its 
good food and delicate wines. And if out 
of their overflowing exchequers they can 
leave a few million dollars every summer in 
that sadly maltreated little country, it will 
benefit a people of gentle manners, fine 
breeding and high artistic talents. 

“Politically the condition of Europe 
seems still very unsatisfactory and uncer- 
tain. It is hard for races which have been 
taught by their kings for centuries to look 
upon a neighbor as an enemy to suddenly 
realize that the so called racial differences 
are not so extreme, and that it is far better 
to make a basis of mutual understanding on 
such things as are common to all civilized 
people.” 
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WALTER ANDERSON INC 


Concert Direction 


5 Columbus Circle New York NY 


Large crowd heard your Tenor Henry Clancy in Mag- 
nificent recital—Has youth, voice, artistry, and person- 
ality—Had six recalls—We want him again. 


ALFRED H. STRICK, 
Dean of Music. 
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SITTIG TRIO’S SUCCESS AT 
DEBUT IN THIS CITY 


The first concert in this city of the Sittig Trio— 
Margaret Sittig, violin; Edgar H. Sittig, ‘cello, 
and Frederick V. Sittig, piano—in the Academy 
of Music foyer last night, established the players 
firmly in the regard of lovers of chamber music. 
The playing was everything that trio playing 
should be, and so frequently is not. The 
of the instruments was admirable, the tone suf- 
ficiently broad and voluminous to present man 
beautiful color effects, while the spirit of the wor 
was so spontaenous and delightful that everyone 
was pleased and entertained. 

The program included the Beethoven D major 
trio, opus 70, No. 1; Mozart B flat major and 
the Brahms C minor trio. The Brahms work 
formed a splendid climax for an evening of un- 
usually fine ensemble work. 


—The Philadelphia Record. 
For Terms Address: 
SITTIG TRIO MANAGEMENT 
167 West 80th St. New York City 
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QUAILE 


Studio: 22 East 89th St.,. New York 


Tel. Atwater 3954 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Classes in 
PEDAGOGY and INTERPRETATION 
Joint Author of DILLER-QUAILE 
Educational Series of Piano Literature 
Educational Studies for Beginners 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., Publishers) 
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SALESKI 


CELLIST 


Available for Solo and Chamber 


Music Appearances 


’ Ke, New Address: 530 West 113th Street, New York 
: Telephone: Cathedral 3874 
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: ELSHUCO TRIO 5. 


“The important characteristics of the concert were the fine, sensi- 
tive spirit underlying the readings, the firm grasp of the composer's 


and eftectve, often stirring.’ 
The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway Piano and records only 
Company 
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ublish it in definite terms, always vital 
—NEW YORK SUN, December 4, 1926. 
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KROLL WILLEKE GIORNI 


“In the Beethoven Trio in E flat, their transparent tonal ensemble 
made the classic a living voice of harmonious beauty, winning the 


audience by its magnificence.”—NEW YORK TIMES, 


Emma Jeannette Brazier, 100 West 80th Street, 
New York Cit 


anuary 29, 1927. 
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WW alter Russell Defines Neew Plans 


“7 Bese ought to be a law... But if there 
were, we probably should not have been 
received so graciously by the genial Walter 
Russell, whom we found in the throes of 
moving into his suite at the Hotel des 
Artistes, which by the way he had built 
several years ago, and has made his head- 
quarters while projecting his new Musicians’ 
Studio Building. 

In a distracting disarray of carved bancos, 
heavy tavolas eloquent of their ancient line- 
age, handsome cabinets wearing a historied 
air, portraits and landscapes from the brush 
of Mr. Russell, just debouged by the storage 
people, and amid bulging brief cases and 
travelling bags, Mr. Russell told us of his 
plan for a unique studio building for musi- 
cians, where the singer, interpreter of an 
instrument, and composer, may work un- 
disturbed in a sound proof studio, according 
to the dictates of his inspiration, rather than 
that of an irate and exacting neighbor. 


Mr. Russell has erected many studio build- 
ings and is also responsible for such struc- 
tures as Pierre’s on Park Avenue and the 
Prasada on Central Park West. His versa- 
tility seems infinite, for besides being an 
architect, he is also author, sculptor, scien- 
tist, financier and above all a painter of por- 
traits, to which love he is anxious to return 
as soon as the studio building for the musi- 
cians is completed. 


For Musicians Only 


There is a crying need in New York, 
which continues to grow increasingly im- 
portant in its leadership of the musical 
world, for a building devoted solely to the 
musician where he can be utterly free and 
unhampered in the exercise of his art, Mr. 
Russell feels. According to the manner that 
he has pursued in erecting his other build- 
ings. Mr. Russell is sounding the roll call 
of those musicians who are to be the tenants 
in this co-operative enterprise, which will be 


located at 160-162 West Seventy-third Street. 
All the studios must be underwritten within 
the next several weeks, before work on the 
building is begun. As it is to be ready for 
occupancy next fall, there is still a good 
deal of preparatory work to be gone over. 

But to get on and speak of the building 
itself. Its modern Gothic lines reach up- 
ward with something of the grace of the 
singing spires of the Milan Cathedral. It 
is, however, wholly modern in treatment and 
absolutely sound proof. 

An examination of the floor plans shows 
studios, without living quarters, with foyer, 
pantry, and bath; others have the addition 
of a bedroom. Where larger suites are pre- 
ferred they may be made by opening up 
several adjoining studios. Every pantry has 
an electric waiter connecting with the 
kitchen, though there will be no public res- 
taurant. Maid service will be supplied on 
the hourly basis. ‘ 

An innovation of usefulness to the musi- 
cian who does not have a secretary, is the 
general secretarial service which Mr. Rus- 
sell has planned. Although every studio has 
its foyer, there will be a general one on the 
main floor where students may also await 
the- hour of their appointments. The person 
in ‘charge of this foyer acts in the dual 
role of secretary to the musician, particu- 
larly relieving him of telephone calls, and as 
hostess and to the pupil and client. 


Co-operative Plan 


As the working out of all these plans must 
have a name, the Musical Studio Building 
Syndicate, of which Mr. Russell is manager 
with headquarters at the Hotel des Artistes 
was organized. Under Mr. Russell’s co- 
operative arrangement the studio is the 
musician’s property. 

Whatever the amount of the investment 
of the prospective tenant, one-half the 
amount must be paid within six months, and 
payment of the remaining portion may cover 
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Now Recognizes the Merits of the 
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Coliseum concerts.” 


At the Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 4, 1927 


9004 PEOPLE 


Paid for Admission 


The St. Louis Globe Democrat, Nov. 5, said in part: 


“Director Williamson accomplished wonders in the tonal alignment of his singers, 
whose pure voealization was a source of wonder to those in the audience, who, in past 
seasons, were privileged to hear the Sistine, Vatican and St. Olaf choirs at the 





sentative, now in the South. 


Phone: Circle 5152 








THE JAN.-FEB. 1928 TOUR 


Commences January 4 at Indianapolis, Murat Theatre, Mgt. Ona B. 
Talbott, continues Down to San Antonio, East to New Orleans. 
way North in February we can offer a few dates. 
telegraph collect to Genl. Mgr. M. H. HANSON, 119 West 57th Street, 
New York, who will mail particulars, and if desired we shall send a repre- 


General Manager: 
119 West 57th Street, New York 


On the 
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Proposed 
Co-operative 
Studio-Home for 
Musicians 
in New York 


a period of three years at 6 per cent. inter- 
est, which may be stretched to four or five 
years for a small fee. 


Space for Hall 


On the ground floor there is enough space 
available for a recital hall which could 
have a seating capacity of 600. But it is 
for the prospective tenant to make the de- 
cision as to whether such a hall will be 
wanted. The issue will be put to a popular 
vote, the result of which will be followed, 
as the plans can readily be accommodated 
to the present layout of the studios. 

Not only is the building sound proof in 
regard to the studios proper, but all other 
partitions, including those of the foyer, 
pantry, etc., have double walls. For some 
who are so delicately attuned, however, even 
this protection is not sufficient, and one of 
the singers is having a wall of four thick- 
nesses for his studio, in place of the cus- 
tomary two. 


Mr. Russell has given particular attention 
to the acoustic properties of the studios. 

He is enthusiastic about his musicians’ 
studio, and reports one man who has in- 
vested in an entire floor to be divided into 
studios: With the continued northward 
trend of theatrical life Mr. Russell has a 
certain belief that Sherman Square, near 
which the building will be located, will in 
about ten years hence be what Times Square 
is today. The new Roxy Theater and other 
projects under consideration for the im- 
provement and building-up of Sherman 
Square, give real weight to Mr. Russell’s 
argument. This Square moreover is in pos- 
session of an express station on the subway 
and is otherwise well served with transpor- 
tation facilities, ITALIA LANz. 





Maptson, Wius.—Ruth Hoppe, _ blind 
coloratura soprano who won the state radio 
contest recently held in Milwaukee, is a 
pupil of Alexius Bass. 








Modern Institute of Violin (Paris, France) 


American Branch: Eitel Hotel, 900 Cass Street, Chicago 
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JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Direction 
D. F. McSWEENEY 
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Recent New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 7) 

brought bobbing down the aisles to fill the 
piano and overflow onto the floor. A final 
group of which two numbers, “To a Violet” 
and “To A Messenger” were by Frank La 
Forge, who played accompaniments of his 
usual high standard, included also, “Wings 
of Night” by Wintter Watts. The last 
lingering members of the audience were 
rewarded by seeing Mme. Lashanska seat 
herself at the piano and play her own ac- 
companiments to several additional ae 





YOURY BILSTIN, ’CELLIST 

OURY,; BILSTIN, Russian ’eellist, gave 

a matinee recital on the afterneon of 
Nov. 15 in the Town Hall, assigning the 
majority of his numbers to one of two 
classes : arranged by’ ¥i"Bilstin, and 
those enjoying on this occasion a-figst per- 
formance mm the United States.. Among the 
early composers on Mr. BilStin’s” program 
were San Martino who contribejted a “Son- 
ate” dating about 1700, Bach, Dittersdorf, 
Pianelli, Pugnani, and Zocarini, with Bee- 
thoven and Schubert completing the first 
half of the afternoop: The modernists were 
represented by Jongen, Ravel and Vreuls. 
Mr. Bilstin gave an honest performance of 
his list of Eighteenth Century: classics, prov- 
ing himself, thereby, to be both facile of 
technic and capable of producing tones from 
his instrument rich and darkly warm in 
effect. Carroll Hollister played accompani- 
ments for Mr. Bilstin—H. H. 


Eddy Brown Quartet 


HOOSING one of the most difficult 

/ quartets in the literature of its kind for 
an introduction, the Eddy Brown Quartet 
made its début last Thursday morning in 
the fern-hung ballroom of the Ritz. Pro- 
ducing, during the most of its program, a 
nicely welded tone and a sense of balanced 
effectiveness not common among new or- 
ganizations, this foursome found obvious 
favor with those present. Haydn’s G Major 
Quartet from Op. 76, the» aforementioned 
intricacy, opened the entertainment: which 
was fashionably tardy in getting underway, 
and was followed by Emerson Whithorne’s 
“Greek Impressions” and the “Kompliment- 
ier” Quartet of Beethoven. The Whithorne 
pieces were marked “First time in New 
York.” They proved agreeable examples 
of the post-Debussy impressionistic class 
and the players—Messrs. Eddy Brown, Ed- 
win Bachman, William Schubert and Lajos 
Shuk—gave it a meed of color and ex- 


pressiveness. The Haydn quartet, however, 
requires an airy grace and a_well-born 
manner which were scarcely fulfilled on 


this occasion. It was performed, neverthe- 
less, in a neat, musicianly style and was 
well received. 





MARTHA ATTWOOD 


ARTHA ATTWOOD, soprano for 

the last two years with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sang a delightful 
program of lyrics for a large and entranced 
audience at the Town Hall on Nov. 15. 
Her voice is small but of the smoothest 
texture and from its sheer sound a pleas- 
ure to hear. Her songs were all short and 
were sung with an unvarying ease and 
finish. Miss Attwood’s interpretations were 
delicately wrought, often carried to the 
point, however, where the artist too much 
predominated over the pure singer. In the 
second group Respighi’s “Mamma e Come 
il Pane Calda” with its jolly syncopations 
had to be repeated. Mozart, Lecoq, Schu- 
mann, Grieg, Moret, and Hageman were 
some of the other composers represented. 
Mr. Hageman played very intelligent ac- 
companiments. 

A. S. 





MISCHA WEISBORD 

VV ISCHA WEISBORD gave his Sec- 
A ond recital of the season at the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 19. The 
delicate Beethoven “Romanza in F® was 
followed by Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E 
Minor. Then came “Siciliano” by Bach, 
which was played especially beautifully, and 
the grandiose “Praeludium und Allegro” of 
Pugnani-Kreisler. A Concerto by Ernst, 
the “Zigeunerweisen” by Sarasate, and 
several encores closed the redjtal. Mr. 
Weisbord, who was accompanied by Josef 
Bonime, plays with a rather thin tone; his 
interpretations, however, are fresh, youth- 
fully earnest, and free of academicisms. 


DMITRI AND HELEN JEFFERY 

MITRI, Russian dancer, gave a re- 

cital in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 16, in collaboration with 
Helen Jeffrey, American violinist. These 
two, appearing alternately throughout an 
evening, of unique performances on the part 
of the dancer, the titles of which may af- 
ford some slight idea of their real char- 


acter, offered a bountiful program which 
gave Dmitri the advantage in number of 
appearances. The feature of the evening 


was undoubtedly meant to be his “Dance of 
a Soul Emancipated,” a number which fell 
wide of its mark, while a trifle called “One 
of Life’s Little Jokes” proved bizarre 
enough to be amusing, nothing more. Miss 
Jeffrey played Conus’ E Minor Concerto, 
three numbers arranged by Kreisler, the 
Bach “Preludio,” and two Slavonic dances, 
by Dvorak. These were followed Sy pieces 
from Rachmaninoff, Paganini, Chopin and 
Sarasate. Dmitri’s concluding dance was 
an eccentric specialty arranged by Joe 
Daniels. Raymond Bauman furnished piano 
accompaniments.—H. H 


Orchestras and the Opera 


(Continued from page 7) 
and vigor. When a performer opens up 
avenues of discussion, he proves himself a 
personality. Provocation “is always a 
healthy sign. Greater facility in obtaining 
finer effects will doubtless come with time 
and continued rehearsals. 

Mr. Whithorne’s music, originally writ- 
ten for piano and heard in its new version 
for the first time in New York, sounded 
rather spread —as if the material | were 
slightly thin for so extended an expansion. 
But the audience liked it, and made Mr. 
Whithorne understand that it did, bringing 
him repeatedly forward from his secluded 
place to bow his reciprocal appreciation. 

Mr. Szigeti played with the fine tone and 
in the refined manner for which he is 
justly admired—D. B. 


BUTTERFLY 


HE third offering, “Butterfly,” was the 

occasion for the début of a brand new 
Cio-Cio-San in the person of Hizi Koyke, 
Japanese soprano. Miss Koyke was en- 
thusiastically received—as well she might 
have been. No more delicate bit of trans- 
parent beauty is like to be»seen this season 
than that displayd by this singer from Nip- 
pon. Her voice, at moments guilty ofa 
disturbing tremolo, was otherwise the spirit 
of youth itself, fresh, crystaktlear and well 
under the diminutive Butterfly’s: control. 
An unfamiliar Pinkerton al8o was presented 
in Guiseppe Barsotti who replaced Franco 
Tafuro whom the printed sheet stated would 
take the part. Too gesturous, too patently 
enthusiastic, Mr. Barsotti’s B. F. Pinkerton 





was a not entirely believable bit of the U. 
S. Navy. But if his histrionic ability fell 
short of its mark, Mr. Barsotti proved his 
voice to be ringing clear, true to pitch at 
all times, and an organ of sizeable calibre. 
The part of Suzuki was played by Bernice 


Schalker, and Pinkerton’s American wife 
was Frances Morosini. Mario Valle was 
an admirable Sharpless, while Francesco 


Curci as Goro and Natale Cervi as Yama- 
doro and the Bonze, completed the cast. 
H. H. 


“THE BARBER” GIVEN 

[E Civic Grand Opera Company, whose 

purpose it is to facilitate the public ap- 
pearances of vocal students in a fully or- 
ganized company “without the necessity of 
going to Europe or of submitting here to 
expensive and often useless experiments,” 
presented “The Barber of Seville” on Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 13, at the Hampden 
Theater. This performance follows the pres- 
entation of “Rigoletto” and will itself be 
followed by the rendition of “Lucia de 
Lammermoor,” “Traviata,” and other stan- 
dard operas. 

Zabelle Aram, a vivacious soprano with a 
sturdy voice of not a little charm, was the 
evening’s Rosina. The other principals were 
Aliga as Almaviva, Quintina as Don Bar- 
tolo, G. Terrasi as Figaro, I. Ferrari as Don 
Basilio, L. Leoni and V. Mattina. The 
various arias were all sung with conscien- 
tious effort. Orchestra and chorus did their 
utmost with the sparkling music under the 
vigorous baton of Giuseppe Miceli. 


H, S. 





HILSBERG 


Announces the Reopening of his studio 


2016 LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IGNACE 


Pianist 
Member of the 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF THE JUILLIARD FOUNDATION 


214 WEST 92ND STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Schuyler 0280 


Telephone: Locust 4779 











A School for Serious Students 


All 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All Branches 


Moderate Tuition Fees 


Special Announcement 


Talented Advanced Violin Students 


Will 


Come Under the Personal 


Observation and Instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 








LEON SAMPAIX 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, CHOPIN and LISZT 
in JORDAN HALL, BOSTON 


DECEMBER 5, AT 


8 P. M. 


WENDELL H. LUCE Management 








For High and Low Voices 


A New Christmas Song 


by 
HARRIET WARE 
Christmas Angels 


Also arranged for Mixed Chorus 


A Christmas song with the simplicity of a folk-song. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARRIET WARE PUBLISHERS, INC. 


170 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














BERNARD FERGUSON 


BARITONE 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, RECITAL, ORATORIO 


ARTHUR J. GAINES, Manager, 1111 Nicollet Avenue, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Mr. Ferguson’s Personal Address: 
Ferguson Vocal Studios, Euclid and McPherson Avenues, St. Louis, Missouri 
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PIANO STRINGS 


THEORY ORCHESTRA 


Regular courses lead to Bachelor of Music De F i 

lar pad ‘ : ] gree or Teacher’s Certificate. 
Public School Music Supervisors’ Course leads to Bachelor of Education Degree 
conferred by Western Reserve University. Faculty of nationally known artists. 


Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees 


Euclid Avenue 


and dormitory rates. 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


Cleveland, Ohio 











APraAUNO 


ZIEGLER 


‘‘Admirable Master of the 


Keyboard ’’ —Sanborn 
Pupils Accepted 


Studio: 1 West 95th Street, N. Y. City 


Excl. Direction: Rec. Mgt. ARTHUR JUDSON, Steinway Hall, New York City 













































ELEANOR SAWYER of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, now singing as 
guest artist at La Scala. 












































THREE TIMELY SONGS 


in Keys to suit All Voices 


THANKS BE TO GOD 


STANLEY DICKSON 
(For Thanksgiving or general use) 


THE HOLY CHILD 


EASTHOPE MARTIN 
(Christmas) 


O LEAVE YOUR SHEEP 


(Old French Carol) 
Arr. by CECIL HAZLEHURST 


Octave arrangements for Choir use 
of above songs may be had. 


ENOCH &. SONS 
(BOOSEY & CO., LTD.) 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Management: Beckhard & MacFarlane, New York 




















World's 
Greatest Theatre 


People of discriminating 
taste enjoy Roxy's, with 
the best in motion pie- 
tures and divertissements. 
2 Sade pa ORCHES- 
A of 110, entrancing 
50th St. and 7th Ave. ballet. 


Under the Personal Sunda 

reeti y Concerts, Nov. 27 

8. L. ROTHAFEL (Rexy) Ae 01:20 A.M. 

Beginning Sat.. Nev. 26 — } nn ay 

WILLIAM FOX Presents ROXY SYMPHONY 
“THE WIZARD” ORCHESTRA 

with EDMUND LOWE ERNO RAPEE, Conductor 

















INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions 
Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 











Kansas City List 
Brings Schlusnus 


Missouri Concerts Include Solo and 
Ensemble Programs of Variety 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 22.—Heinrich 
Schlusnus gave a baritone recital in the 
Shubert Theatre, on Nov. 8, accompanied 
by Frederick Schauwecker. He sang early 
Italian songs, German liede:, American 
songs and two operatic arias. That Mr. 
Schlusnus is an artist of high artistic stand- 
ards was well established. Walter Frit- 
schy managed the concert. 

Floyd Townsley, tenor, who recently took 
up residence in this city, was heard in a 
recital at the President Hotel ballroom on 
Nov. 8. Hans Feil was the accompanist. 


Dixie Chapter Concert 


The Dixie Chapter of the United Daugh- 
ters of Confederacy presented Walter Ehrn- 
man, tenor, Mora Moreland Peck, and the 
Y. M. C. A. Glee Club, directed by Mr. 
Ehrnman, in a concert at the Athenaeum 
Auditorium on Nov. 11. 

Darwin Bowen, boy scprano, sang at 
Ivanhoe Auditorium, Nov. 10. He was as- 
sisted by the Memorial Boys’ Choir, directed 
by Mabelle Glenn. 

The Kansas City Musical Club presented 
the following in an assembly program, Nov. 
7, at the Hotel Baltimore: Mrs. Leslie 
Barber, Katherine Martin, Mrs. H. R. Sted- 
ing, Bella Robinson, Mrs. Lewis Hess, and 
the Frederic Curth String Ensemble, guest 
artists of the club. Mrs. Frederick Shaw 
and Pearl Roemer accompanied. 

The second district of the Missouri Fede- 
ration of Music Clubs held its annual two- 
day convention at the Hotel Baltimore, Nov. 
11 and 12. Florence M. Woodard, presi- 
dent of district and state federations, pre- 
sided; Cora Lyman was speaker at the 
luncheon. A program was given by Mrs. 
Lewis Hess, Mrs. Lewis Brittain, Russel 
Rizer, Reid Hillyard, Gladys Morrison, Ger- 
trude Bihr, Mrs. Joyce B. Andrews, Eliza- 
beth Puckett and Mrs. Russel Rizer on the 
evening of Nov. 12. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Favorite Airs Sung 
by Chicago’s Opera 


(Continued from page 1) 


Liszt Rhapsody interpreted by the ballet. 
The merry Puccini opus is, as it was 
last season, one of the company’s best ef- 


forts. It is made so through the possession 
of a rare group of comedy artists. Vittorio 
Trevisan, Virgilio Lazzari, Lodovico 


Oliviero, not to mention Giacomo Rimini 
in one of his best réles, may be depended 
upon to leave nothing unturned in the way 
of humor. Individual vocal successes were 
scored by Eide Norena in a_ mellifluous 
reading of the popular aria, and by Charles 
Hackett, vocally at his best and a most 
decorative young Florentine. Alice d’Her- 
manoy, Lorna Doone Jackson, Maria Claes- 
sens, Antonio Nicholich, Desiré Défrére, 
Giovanni Polese, Gildo Morelato and 


Eugenio Sandrini completed the spirited 
ensemble. Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 

“Tannhauser” was presented before the 
second audience of the new Sunday sub- 
scription series on Nov. 13. The new 
series is apparently prospering, for the 
Auditorium housed a large audience that 
followed Wagner’s early opus with dis- 
criminating attention. The cast was the 
same as at the first performance: Leone 
Kruse, Forrest Lamont, Alexander Kip- 
nis, Heinrich Schlusnus, Albert Rappaport, 
Howard Preston, José Mojica, Antonio 
Nicholich, Cyrena Van Gordon and Lucille 
Meusel. 

The “Pagliacci” performance derived in- 
terest from the Presence of three Ameri- 
cans in the leading rdles, two of them 
making their débuts. Olga Kargau, a Chi- 
cagoan, made her first appearance with the 
company as Nedda, disclosing a light, pleas- 
ant voice and, for a débutante, unusual free- 
dom on the stage. 

Robert Ringling, son and heir of the 
famous circus family, made a much, 
heralded début, with more than a little poetic 
justice, in the rdle of Tonio. He at once 
proved his operatic aspirations we!! grounded 
in native ability. His portrayal was logical, 
consistent, and well studied, displaying clear- 


MUSICAL 


104 Concerts Are 
Recorded by Band 


Kansas State Concert Ensemble 
Under Van Osdell Invites 
Guest Leaders 


Lansinc, Kan., Nov. 22.—The Kansas 
State Concert Band, under the direction of 
E. H. Van Osdell, closed its outdoor con- 
cert season, Nov. 6, having given 104 con- 
certs since April. 30. = a 

This band, although a state penal insti- 
tutional organization, is widely known 
throughout the middle west. In the early 
part of the season, Mr. Van Osdell extended 
a standing invitation to leading bandmasters 
of Kansas and surrounding states to conduct, 
and the band has had 
many guest conduc- 
tors during the past 
six months, including 
T. S. Howell, presi- 
dent of the Kansas 
Bandsmen Associa- 
tion; Le Roy C. 
Sleeper, bandmaster 
of the General 
Service School, Fort 
Leavenworth; and 
W. H. Harnick, di- 
rector of the 110th 
Field Artillery Band, 
Hiawatha, Kan. 

Last summer the 
band had the distinc- 
tion of playing in 
the natural amphi- 
theatre in Bethany Park, Kansas City, be- 
fore an audience of 18,000, one of the 
largest crowds ever assembled in this part 
of the country. The band stand was 
equipped with four loud speakers, so that 
every one could hear. 


Plays Best Music 

At present the band consists of fifty-five 
pieces, though it is hoped soon to increase 
it to sixty-five, to be trained under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. Van Osdell with the 
co-operation of state officials. Only the best 
music is played, such as standard overtures, 
and works by well-known composers. 

Although his work has seemed rather up- 
hill at times, Mr. Van Osdell has met with 
marked success in the four years he has 
devoted to this and has brought the band 
up to a high standard. In addition to the 
band, an orchestra has been built up; this 
plays at noon and evening time in the din- 
ing hall and also at picture shows and chapel 
services, 

Mr. Van Osdell was formerly connected 
with the shrine band, Abdallah Temple, 
Leavenworth, and has been associated with 
various musical organizations through the 
west and middle west for the past thirty- 
five years. 





E. H. Van Osdell 


FRANK LAMAR. 





Schlusnus Opens Series in Omaha 


Omauna, Nes., Nov. 22.—Heinrich Schlus- 
nus was the artist chosen by the Tuesday 
Musical Club, of which Mrs. Lucien 
Stephens is president, to open the current 
concert series. Singing in the Knights of 
Columbus Hall on Nov. 9, Mr. Schlusnus 
gave a baritone program of exceptional 
merit. His resonant voice was used with 
poetic imagination, and with a high degree 
of technical skill. Frederick Schauwecker 
accompanied, sharing in the abundant ap- 


plause. 
M . G. A ° 





Boston Players Heard in Norton 

Norton, Mass., Nov. 23.—The Boston 
Sinfonietta, Arthur Fiedler, conductor, 
opened the Wheaton College concert course 
in Cole Memorial Chapel on Nov. 15. The 
program consisted of the Overture to “Mign- 
on,” dance music by Gluck, the Largo from 
the “New World” Symphony, a waltz by 
Brahms, and numbers by Tchaikovsky, 
Ravel, Granados; and Ponchielli. The or- 
chestra also played four encores. 

W. J. P. 
ly the results of his greatly successful 
European experience. His voice is of real 
operatic caliber, smooth, agreeable in quality, 
and excelling in the very necessary qualifica- 
tion of a plentiful supply of ringing high 
tones. 

Charles Marshall was the Canio, giving 
a brilliant, performance. Henry G. Weber 
presided over a well knit reading of the 
score. The chorus, one of the best the 
company has ever had, distinguished itself 
in the opening scene. 

—By ALsert GOLDBERG. 


AMERICA for November 26, 1927 


Chinese Singers Will Give 
English Operetta 


AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 16.—Mem- 

bers of the Chinese Presbyterian 
Church are preparing an operetta, 
“Little Almond Eyes,” for early pro- 
duction. Fifty Chinese vocalists will 
participate, and the performance will be 
given in English. M. M. F. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for November 26, 1927 


Pianist, Singer 


Visit Coast City 


Thomas and Friedman Appear in 
Solo Concerts Heard by 
Los Angeleans 


Los AncELEs, Nov. 23.—John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, and Ignaz Friedman, 
pianist, were the chief visitors of the week, 
appearing on the Behymer Thursday and 
Tuesday courses respectively. 

Mr. Th homas gave much pleasure with his 
aa cultivated voice and finished method. 
Mr. Thomas’ program was _ interesting 
through his ability to project moods. Such 
extras as “Eri tu” from Verdi’s “Masked 
Ball” and the “Pagliacci” Prologue sug- 
gested that he possesses a flair for opera. 
Songs in English were especially well re- 
ceived. Eric Zardo appeared in the dual 
role of accompanist and soloist. 

Mr. Friedman proffered some of the best 
piano playing Los Angeles has heard in 
recent months, in a recital devoted entirely 
to works from the classics and arrange- 
ments of familiar compositions. Beethoven's 
Sonata in C Minor, Brahms’ Twenty-four 
Variations on a Handel Theme, a group by 
Chopin, Debussy’s “Soirée dans Grenade,” 
Friedman’s own Second “Viennese” Dance, 
and arrangements of works by Schubert, 
Wagner and Strauss were played. An ova- 
tion continued until the lowered lights forced 
admirers to leave the hall. 

Mr. Friedman was announced to play at 
the Polytechnic High School on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 10, and to give a radio program 
over KFI the following evening. 


Choir Sings Well 


The Ellis Club, J. B. Poulin, conductor, 
made its first appearance of the season in a 
concert in the Philharmonic on Nov. 2. 
This group of nearly 100 sang lustily and 
often with well controlled and finely spun 
tone. The program included “Before the 
Dawn” by Harling and “The Long Day 
Closes,” the latter in memory of Charles 
James Ellis, founder of the Club. Misha 
Gegna, ‘cellist, was heard in several solo 
numbers, and ‘Myrtle Davis Aber, soprano, 
sang. Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson and 
Dorothy Robinson were the accompanists. 
Members of the Club who took solo pas- 
sages were Messrs. Shank, Laughlin, In- 
graham, Coles, Williams, Harker, Travis, 
Hoover, Werner and W ebster. 


The Southern California Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, Walter Hart- 
ley, dean, gave a program in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Hollywood on Noy. 
7. Clarence Mader, organist of the Hol- 
liston Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
played numbers by de Maleingreau, Bach, 
Candlyn and Vierne; Estell Videll was 
heard in Mendelssohn's Fourth Sonata, and 
in works by Cyril Jenkins and Haydn; 
J. B. Nield, organist and music director at 
the First Presbyterian Church, played “Just 
Along the Way” by Herbert Sanders, dedi- 
cated to him, and a work by Faulkes. He 
also led his choir in Sullivan’s “O Glad- 
some Light.” 

Hat Davipson Crain, 
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Fireworks Snap 
on Reiner’s List 


Handel and Stravinsky Paired 
As Pyrotechnicians in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 23.—Fritz Reiner, 
conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the Academy of Music on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening of last week, drew 
analogies, pointed contrasts and rather 
whimsically engaged in a transposition of 
musical epochs in a program which ran, 
in detail, as follows: 


ORRIN . MUIR bcc cbccccedctoccccscccets Handel 
CIEE fine GW tab bane 6 ccc ensheccceses Stravinsk 
GGT (Bah edad icawenesiesscccee eocscdbtcos Coplan 
Symphony No. 8 in B flat Mimnor........ aydn 
Overture, “Euryanthe” ............0+++ oT Weber 
The bracketing of the two musical pyro- 
technic pictures proved a mild _ joke, 


scarcely necessary to prove that the styles 
of Handel and Stravinsky are not closely 
interrelated. However, both offerings are 
distinctive enough to stand on their own 
merits, and a special interest attached to the 
Handel score in that it had never been 
played here before. The orchestra played 
this music admirably and then exemplified 
the poetic realism of Stravinsky in his 
pyrotechnic tour de force, written as a wed- 
ding present for Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
daughter. 


The Ingenious Copland 


The Copland Scherzo, taken from the 
symphony which has had a Boston hearing, 
is an extremely clever essay in musical 
humor, modernist in treatment with many 
appurtenances of jazz, including character- 
istic rhythms and the use of saxophones, 
but not especially unorthodox in form. It 
is most ingeniously scored, and its incisive 
and clear cut motifs retain a droll melodic 
substance in the midst of snorting trom- 
bones, wheezing saxophones and clattering 
traps. A desire for the whole symphony, 
originally written for orchestra and organ, 
was inspired by this bright tidbit. 

One of the least familiar of the Haydn 
symphonies, the searching No. 8, with its 
grave beauty and rather striking fore- 
shadowing of Brahms, was beautifully read 
by Mr. Reiner, who also gave an inspir- 
ing performance of the unstaled “Euryan- 


the” overture. 
H. T. Craven. 





Lucchese Sings in Europe 


Josephine Lucchese, after a successful 
opera and concert tour of Germany, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Czecho-slovakia and Italy, 
is again appearing in opera in Holland, 
where she will remain until Jan. 10. From 
February to May she will sing in opera in 
Southern Europe. 





Sawyer Sings Abroad 
After appearances in gala performances 
in Deauville and at the Paris Opéra-Co- 
mique, Eleanor Sawyer will fill a series of 


engagements in Italy. Next spring she will 
appear in Paris. 


TULL 


St. Paul Events Reach High Level 


Symphony Orchestra, 


St. Paut, Minn., Nov. 23.—Outstanding 
events have been the third symphony concert 
sponsored by the St. Paul Institute, the 
presentation of Heinrich Schlusnus in re- 
cital by the Schubert Club, a concert by the 
Florentine Choir, and a program of chamber 
music in which E. Joseph Shadwick, Harold 
Ayres, Paul Lemay and Engelbert Roentgen 
were engaged. 


For the symphonic event, a program 
reminiscent of the first concert ever played 
»y the Minneapolis Symphony was presented 
»y Henri Verbrugghen. It was reminiscent, 
also, of the orchestra’s founder, Emil Ober- 


hoffer. Music by Schubert, Liszt, Wagner, 
Moszkowski, Massenet and Rossini was 
used. 


Dusolina Giannini was the soprano solo- 
ist, singing Verdi arias, and songs by 
Schumann, Arne and Strauss. Molly Bern- 
stein was her accompanist. 


Mr. Schlusnus sang a baritone program 
of German lieder, American songs and oper- 
atic arias. Constant regard for the text in 
its literal, emotional and poetic significance, 
gave his interpretations a high value. 
Frederick Schauwecker was a fine accom- 
panist. 


Schlusnus and Florentine Choristers Appear 


The Florentine Choir provided an even- 
ing of relaxed enjoyment under the local 
management of Edmund A. Stein. 

The string quartet performance given on 
Nov. 11 by Messrs. Shadwick, Ayres, Lemay 
and Roentgen was a pure joy. Compositions 
by Mozart, Grieg, Tchaikovsky, Boccherini 
and Grainger were played by these seasoned 
ensemble artists. The concert was managed 
by Dora Schaettgen. 

An exposition of Deems Taylor’s “The 
King’s Henchman” given by Mildred Phil- 
lips Kindy, with Marjorie Winslow Briggs 
as pianist, was an enjoyable event arranged 
by the Schubert Club. 


Matinée Program 


George Walker, bass, Viola Ellis Walker, 
contralto, Ruth Helger Oase, violinist, and 
Dorothy Holmes, accompanist, presented a 
matinée program of excellent quality in 
Junior Pioneer Hall on Nov. 12. 

Fiorence L. C. Briaes. 
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Detroit Concerts 
Continue Briskly 


Orchestral and Chamber Music 
Lists Given for Public 
Edification 
Derroir, Nov. 23.—The third pair of con- 


certs given by the Detroit Symphony un- 
der Ossip Gabrilowitsch on Nov. 3 and 4, 


brought Lawrence Tibbett as baritone. The 
program was as follows: 
Three Movements from Serenade, Op. 11... Brahms 
“Vision Fugitive,” trom “Herodiade”. .Massenert 
“Credo,” from PE nak concsdend <sueeboes Verdi 
ea 8. yee errr Strauss 
“The Birthday of the Infanta”’..........Schreker 
(First perform: ance in Detroit) 

Wotan’s Farewell and “Magic Fire Music” 

from “Die Walleure” ......-ccccsccaseces Wagner 


When the regular program was over Mr. 
Tibbett responded to_ the demands of his 
audience by singing Moussorgsky’s “After 
the Battle” and “The Song of the Flea,” 


and Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves.” ' 
The opening Sunday afternoon concert 


given by the Chamber Music Society, of 
which Clara Dyar is president, was heard 
in the Detroit Institute of Arts on Nov. 
6. The artists engaged were Lillian Poli, 
soprano; Helen Whalen Yunck, violinist; 
and Margaret Mannebach, pianist and ac- 
companist. Music by Schumann, Mozart, 
Vieuxtemps, Chopin, Spross, Leoncavailo, 
Mendelssohn-Achron, Schubert and Albeniz 
was played and sung. The program was 
arranged by Mrs. Harris E. Marsden, di- 
rector of free concerts. 

Albert Seibert, tenor and organist, of the 
Detroit College of Music, gave an interest- 
ing recital at Concordia Hall on Nov. 6. 
Gertrude Heinze-Greer accompanied “him. 
Numbers by Grieg, Logan, Brahms, Schu- 
bert, Carl Noehren, Verdi, Tchaikovsky, 
and Strauss were on his program. 

The first of the free organ concerts, given 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts,’ by Dr. 
Francis L. York, was heard on Nov. 4 Dr. 
York was assisted by Archibald C. Jack- 
son, baritone, and John Keneczny, tenor. 
Helen Fairchild was rete 
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Alfred Cortot, Noted French Pianist, With Members of His Ecole Normale 


Class. 


Berthe Bert, M. Cortot’s. American Representative, is Seen Next to 


Him.to the Left. 


Orpheus Will Sing 
Springfield Club Booked for Concert 
in New York ; 


The Orpheus Club. of Springfield, Mass., 
which is to furnish the sixth program in 
the Wolfsohn series at Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
28, will have Florence Austral, soprano, “as 
assisting artist. 

Lillian Nordica sang with the Orpheus 
Club in the days when she appeared as 
Lillian Norton. Emma Juch was another 
soloist, and Maud Péwell’s name is asso- 
ciated with Orpheus events. 

John J. Bishop’ has -conducted the Club 
since 1895, succeeding Horatio W. Parker. 
The Club numbers 150 voices; and will give 
its Springfield concert in the Auditorium, 


Dec. 7 with Vannini’s Symphony Ensemble, 


Blind Composer Will Give 
Town Hall Concert 


Giuseppe Camilloni, a blind pianist, 
will make his first New York appear- 
ance in the Town Hall Tuesday after- 
noon, Nov. 29. Mr. Camilloni began 
his musical studies at St. Alessio, an 
institute for the blind in Rome, special- 
izing in piano, violin, organ and com- 
position. He won prizes at the insti- 
tute, and in 1906 was decorated by King 
Victor Emanuel III. In 1921, Mr. Camil- 
loni was refused admittance to this coun- 
try, because of fears that he might be- 
come a public charge. His remarkable 
ability was eventually recognized, how- 
ever, and he was finally admitted. He 
has composed for various instruments 
and for the voice. On his New York 
program he will include four of his pi- 





MUSICAL AMERICA for November 26, 1927 


‘Pagliacci’ Sung 
for Philadelphia 


Grand Opera Forces Supplement 
Music Drama With Ballet 
& la Russe 

Puraperpaia, Nov. 23—The Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company presented the 
second bill of the season, devoted to “I Pag- 
liacci” and a ballet, at the Academy of 
Music last Thursday evening. 

Leoncavallo’s highly seasoned music play 
was in the main well acted and capitally 
sung. Ivan Dneproff, the Canio, demon- 
strated the resources of his fresh young 
tenor much more effectively than in his 
recent appearance as Enzo in “La Gio¢onda.” 
He won much applause with the sure-fire 
“Lament,” but neglected to utter the cru- 
cial “La commedia e finita” at the close 
of the opera. The state management ‘was 
probably most at fault here, for the final 
curtain descended much too quickly. 

There was a delightful Nedda in Mildred 
Parisette, an American, who sings with 
taste and ease and combines personal ap- 
peal with a sense of dramatic values. That 
resonant baritone, Chief Caupolican, scored 
emphatically as Tonio, especially in the Pro- 
logue. Alessandro Angelucci was an ex- 
cellent Beppe, and Rudolph Hoyos a duly 
romantic and musically satisfactory Silvio. 

The ballet spectacle, presented as an .af- 
terpiece, designed and staged by Caroline 
Littlefield, delighted the large audience with 
decorative impressionistic settings, gay cos- 
tumes and exhilirating dances through 
which ran a slight thread of story concern- 
ing a Columbine a la Russe desought by 
rival lovers, Harlequin and Pierrot. The 
music for this offering, entitled “L’Hiver” 
was drawn from Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky 
and Rimsky- Korsakoff,and contained among 
other things, familiar excerpts from the 
“Nut-Cracker” Suite and “The Snow’ 
Maiden.” The principal parts were danced 
by Catherine Littlefield, Paul Mathis, Wil- 
liam Hughes, Fanya Levene, and Perry Cox. 
Henri Elkan directed the orchestra. 
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Beth-el; Union Theological 
_ Address: 42 diz Fith Avenue New York N. Y. 














Engberg; Mme. Davenport 
VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Emily Bent-Dow and Catherine Wade 
Smith—Winners National Federation. Contests 
1702 Belmont Avenue Seattle, Wash. 





+ 


Fa VOICE DICTION 
y Foster a 


Studio: 15 West 11th Street, New York N. Y. 
Telephone: "Watkins 1101 
Director. Vocal Dept., Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. 


“I 





Caroline Beeson Fry 


New York Studio: 


TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
*Phone: Hall 
White Plains Studio: 2 














Orchard 
*Phone: White Plains 3200 y 
Mrs. J. Harrison- mvine 
oh. A 
Voice—Piano 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 
TEACHER 
Car } Haydn OF SINGING 
Studio: 342 West S6th Street; New York City 
Phone: Columbus 7715 


Tuesday-Friday—La Forge-Berumen Studios 
14 West 68th Street, New York 





Arthur J. 
Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
First assistant Dr. George, L. Dwyer— 








246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Helen Allen Hunt CONTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
543 Boylston Street + Boston, Mass. 
Joseph Kayser BARITONE 
CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address Claude Warford Studios 
4 West 40th Street New York 





Alexander Kisselburgh BARITONE 





CONCERT -ORATORIO ORCHESTRA 
Associate_.ofLouis mocmts 
Studio: 717-A, Steinway a Me ew York ¢ 
Telephones: Bayside 537 Circle $231 
Arthur Lawrason: ‘VOICB 


SPECIALIST 
171 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Susquehanna 2091 





° TEACHER 
Isidore Luckstone OF SINGING 
200 West S7th Street New York 

Telephone: Circle 3560 





Mrs. John Dennis Mehan ,_YO!CE 


EXPERT 
COACH REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All Appointments by Telephone—1472 Circle 





Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of many well-known artists. 
Van Dyke Studios: 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Telephone: Columbus 8852 





Mme. Katherine Morreale soPprRANo 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
170 West 72nd Street New York City 
Phone: Endicott 7957 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

336 West 89th Street, New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 1017 


Studio: 





Anthony Pesci TENOR 
CONCERTS — RECITALS — TEACHER OF 


SINGING 


110 Remsen St., Brooklyn 





Meyer Posner CONDUCTOR 
Teacher of HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, etc. 





Address: 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Harlem 0391 
Carl M. Roeder OF PIANO 
Technique Interpretation orm. raining 
Studios: 603-604 New York 
Phone: Circle 1350 


Wadsworth 41 


Francis Rogers CONCERT 


BARITONE 
su, TEACHER, OF Se woh 
Member American Academy 
om Studio: 144 East 62nd Street, New York 


Stuart Ross PIANIST 
ARTIST ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
588 West End Ave. New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 1468 


Residence Phone: 











Michael Sciapiro 5°10, VIOLINIST 


, INSTRUCTION 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
168 West 75th New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9002 





Frederick Schlieder Ms M.. F. A. G. 0. 


Science and Art Blended in Creative Expression. 
Author of “Lyric Composition Through. 


Improvisation” 
146 Central Park, West New York, N. Y 





Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


117 West 86th Street Phone: Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone: Raymond 3086 





Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Hall, Phone: Circle 8964 


——— Studio 504 
jednesdays Available for Concerts in 
New York and Vicinity 


PIANIST 
COMPOSER 





Charles Tamme TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 3614 





Theo. Van Yorx TENOR 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West @th Street 
oe Pennsylvania 4792 
Specialist on the Speaking Voice 





Claude Warford TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 4 West 4th Street, New York 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 4897 





S. Constantino Yon 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studie: 83 Carnegie Hall, N York 
Telephone: Circle oI 
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SACERDOTE 


Voice Cu'ture—Opera—Repertoire 


E 
D 
0 
5 
S 605 Kimball Building, Chicago 








aD 


LORNA HOOPER WARFIELD 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Mgt. ERNA BLANCHE SHOWALTER 
Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 








SS 








».» FRANCESCO DADDI 


falist in Voice Placing—Rudimentary Training for 
’ Beginners—Coaching for Opera and Recitals 


















ALEXIUS BAAS 
sabes Corman, Lieder 
HARRIET CASE 


SOPRANO 





Teacher of Signe 
1628 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 








~ PODOLSKY 


O PIANIST 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 











RUDOLPH 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 


ee REUTER | 











HEMPEL 


Address: 
Secretary of FRIEDA HEMPEL 
| 271 Central Park West, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 




















CHARLES W. EDDY 


1425 Broadway , New York City 
Pennsylvania 2634 


Pianist Accompanist 











(Formerly The Acorn Club) 
Now at 331 West 10ist Street, New York City 
Directors: Mary F. Fraser—M. Ethel Sliter 
A Delightful Residence for Young Women Students of 


MUSIC—ART—BUSINESS 





The pa yar Residence | 








Write for Booklet Seventh Year 





FREDERICK 








GUNSTER 


TENOR 


RICHARD COPLEY 


Management: 
New York City 


10 East 43rd St 





— 





Ina Bourskaya 


Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
Ravinia Opera Company 








“The Incomparable Butterfly” 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Japenese Soprano 
Opera Concert 
Mgt. TAMAKI MIURA 
Hotel Ansonia, New York, N. Y. 











ABBIE MITCHELL 


SOPRANO 


R. L. Stokes says: Her diction and enunciation in the 
roup of German songs heard was nigh beyond cavil. 


Recital Management, Leslie Tompkins 
272 West 115th Street, N. Y. C. 

















HENRIETTA 


SPEKE -SEELEY 


| 
Teacher of Singing 
LECTURER 
Mondays and Thursdays 
| Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
Home Address: 2184 Bathgate Ave. 
| New York Tel. Sedgwick 4344 
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THE TURN OF THE DIAL 


FOIA TM LMM TULA LL LT LA LULL 


WO .famous European artists will pre- 

sent the Atwater Kent Hour, Sunday 
night, Nov. 27, at,9:15 p. m., E. S. T. (8:15 
C. S. T.) Edith@ Fleischer, soprano of the 
M>tropolitan “Opera Company, and Ale-x- 
ander Brailotésky, concert pianist. 

Old English melodies predominate in Miss 
Fleischer’s program, in kéeping with the 
recent revival of interest in English madri- 
gals, .art songs and* folk-melodiest Mr. 
Brailowsky will open his.concert with his 
favorite composer, Chopin, These twenty- 
three stations, connected.with WEAF of 
the National Broadcasting Company, New 
York (491.5, meters, 710 kilocycles) will 
broadcast the Hour: WEEI, Boston; 
WCAE, Pittsburgh;’sWSAI, Cincinnati; 
WTAM, Cleveland; WGN, Chicago; KSD, 
St. Louis; WRC, Washifigton; WGR, Buf- 
falo; WOC, Davenport; WDAF, Kansas 
City; WWJ, Detroit; WFI, Philadelphia; 
KVOO, Oklahoma City-Tulsa; WFAA, 
Dallas; WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul; 
WGY, Schenectady;sWSB, Atlanta; WSM, 
Nashville; WMC, ‘Memphis; WBT, Char- 
lotte; WHO, Des Moines; WOW, Omaha. 

The program follows: 


“Je dis que rien ne m’epouvante” 
RG PR oi aitsiwe hn ucddens 000 cvecevanees Bizet 
Miss Fleischer and Orchestra 
i 12 See, CM SL ccvksacesset@enl Chopin 
WU Oe Sana icc nc cacccadaecccens scant Chopin 


: Mr. Brailowsky 
“Phyllis Has Such Charming 
Graces” +4. So o6 els do vses sees arr. by Lane Wilson 
“The Sweet ‘Little Girl That I Love.” 


Old English Melody.......... arr. by Lane Wilson 
“Golden Slumbers” 

Old English Melody........ arr. by E. Horseman 
“When Dull Care” 

Old English Melody......... arr. by Lane Wilson 


sat fiss Fleischer and Accompanist 
“Traumeswirren”’ 
“Romie COC isos inns checcace 


Mr. Brailowsky 


Schumann 
Mendelssohn 


eT ge Re rey Bizet 
ee: ge” pS errr Rossini 
“PERCU SARS buns 4x40 400-6 0 c0lte<kn eee Rossini 


Miss Fleischer and Accompanist 


R.C.A. Orchestra Program 


Compositions of Dvorak, Beethoven, De- 
bussy and Liszt have been included in the 
RCA Hour program, ‘broadcast through 
twenty-two stations of the NBC Blue Net- 





‘work on Saturday evening, Nov. 26, be- 


ginning at 9 o'clock, E. S. T. (8 o’clock, 
a ee 

The New York Symphony directed by 
Walter Damrosch, will play Dvorak’s Over- 
ture “Carnival,” the Allegretto from Sym- 
phony No. 7 by Beethoven and Debussy’s 
Andantino from the String Quartet. 

The complete program is as follows: 


vertu Pe theo tcicscusovacvactoces Dvorak 
et ae Goldmark 
Allegretto from Symphony No. 7....... Beethoven 
Andantino from String Quartet............ Debussy 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1...........ssseeees Liszt 


_ NBC Blue Network stations broadcast- 
ing this Hour include WJZ, New York, 
(454.3m, 660k.) WBAL, Baltimore ; 
WHAM, Rochester; KDKA, Pittsburgh; 
WLW, Cincinnati; WJR, Detroit; KYW, 
Chicago; WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul; 
KSD, St. Louis; WOC, Davenport; WHO, 
Des Moines; WOW, Omaha; WDAF, 
Kansas City; WHAS, Louisville; WSM, 
Nashville; WMC, Memphis; WSB, Atlanta. 


_ “Sayonara” from WBAL 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Japanese 
romance, “Sayonara,” will be put on the 
air from Station WBAL, Baltimore, Md. 








} without reservations. 
Nightstick—Selwyn—Ditto. 


Don’t miss it. 


nation. 


you hate golf. 





Serperneneniaee 


Red Letters on the New York 
Dramatic Calendar 


Max Reinhardt’s “Midsummer Night's Dream”—Century—Even Shakes- 
peare would be the first to admit it. 
Coquette— Maxine Elliott’s—We haven’t seen this but we recommend it 


Porgy—Republic—Light and tragedy along Catfish Row. 
The Trial of Mary Dugan—National—Bayard Veiller knows his psychology. 


Escape—Booth—Leslie Howard in a Galsworthy play. 


The Spider—/Music Box—"Murder well done. 


MORE OR LESS MUSICAL 


Rio Rita—Ziegfeld—This seems to have settled down for another winter. 

Manhattan Mary—Apollo—Ed Wynn, too, will probably wind his muffler 
around his neck prepared for a long stay. 

Hit the Deck—Belasco—Girls and music—all at sea. 


EVN ENO 





(235.5 m., 1050 k.), according to Frederick 
R. Huber, director, Friday evenirig, Dec. 2, 
at 7:30 E. S. T. Maud Albert, contralto,. 
and Walter N. Linthicum,: baritone, two 
of the station’s most popular singers, will 
be soloists. 

“Sayonara” depicts the unhappy romance 
of Haru, lovely Japanese maiden, and Ogu- 
ri, ardent Nipponese youth, who fall in love 
as they pass one another in pleasure boats 
during the spring flower festival. Parental 
objection parts them, however, and Haru 
laments the death of her hopes in a farewell 
meeting with her heartbroken lover. Two 
duets and two solos will be included in the 
presentation, which is under the direction of 
Gustav Klemm, the station program super- 
visor. The libretto for “Sayonara” was 
written by Nellie Richmond Eberhart. 





The Week on the Air 

Fritz Busch, conductor; John Charles 
Thomas, tenor; included in General Mo- 
tors Family Party; Monday, Nov. 28 at 
9:30 p.m, E. S. T. (8:30 p. m., C. S. T.) 
thru WEAF (491.5 m, 610 k) and Red 
Network. 

Walter Damrosch, connducting the New 
York Symphony in RCA Hour; Saturday, 
Nov. 26, at 8 p. m., E. S. T. (7 p. m., 
C. S. T.) over WJZ (454.3 m, 660 k) and 
Blue Network. 

American Composers’ Works by Con- 
tinentals, Cesare Sodero directing, Tues- 
day, Nov. 29, at 9 p. m., E. S. T. (8 p. m. 
Cc. S. T.) thru WJZ WBZ WBbA WBAL 
KDKA KYW. Selections of Henry 
Hadley, Deems Taylor, Edward Mac- 
Dowell and Daniel Gregory Mason, by 
soloists and orchestra. 

“Tales of Hoffman” by NBC Opera 
under direction of Cesare Sodero, Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 30, at 10:30 p. m., E. S. T. 
(9:30 p. m., C. S. T.) thru WEAF and 
Red Network. 

“Martha” by Von Flotow, sung by Chi- 
cago Civic Opera stars in Balkite Hour, 
Thursday, Dec. 1, at 10 p. m. E. S. T. 
(9 p. m., C. S. T.) thru WJZ and Blue 
Network. 

Great Composers’ Half Hour, featuring 
Arcadie Birkenholz, violinist, Thursday, 
Dec. 1, at 8 p. m., E. S. T. (7 p. m., C. S. 
T.) to WEAF WRC WFI WGR WSAI 
KAD WHO WOW WDAF 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, in At- 
water Kent Hour, Sunday, Dec. 4, at 
9:15 p. m. E. S. T. (8:15 p. m. C. S. T.) 
to WEAF WEEI WFI WRC WGY 
WGR WCAE WTAM WW] WSAI 
WGN KSD WCCO WOC WHO WOW 
WDAF KVOO WFAA WSM WMC 
WBT. 


In the Future 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, will be heard 
as soloist in the Maxwell Hour, to be 
broadcast thru WJZ and associated sta- 
tions Thursday, Dec. 8 at 9 p. m., E. S. T. 


A Schumann Program 


In keeping with the new policy of the 
“Power Period,” a regular feature over 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, (316 m, 950 k) to 
broadcast fine music the second program 
from the works of Robert Schumann will 
given Wednesday, Nov. 30, at 7:15 p.m., 
> a ee 


UU 


An ideal combi- 
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MAUDE HEALD 


CONTRALTO 


Tillotson Concert Direction 
935 Madison Ave. New York City 











TREVISAN 


v 

i 

. BASSO CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
0 Vacal Studios 

{ 418 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 
° Phone 4109 Wabash 








ALICE HACKETT 


in Musical Interpretation for Chil- 
dren Programs fer Junior Clubs 

Musical Pictures for Women's Clubs 

1510-3rd Ave. N., Fort Dodge, towa 











EMILIO BLAZEVIC 


Natural method of voice culture. 
Astonishing results in short time. 
Opera, Concert, Church. 


Folk of many nations in 
STUDIO: 55 ‘toad TH ST., N. ¥. CG. 
Trafalgar 7635 











ALBERTO BIMBONI 
Musical Director of 
THE OPERATIC SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
VOCAL STUDIO 


2825 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Phone: Endicott 6074 


~-— 

















DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEAC OF SINGING 
Studio: Y Hal * 
New York : 








Telephoi Circle 0321 Mondays ip Philadelphia 








SEIDLOVA 


Pianiste’ 
Management + Emilie L.Sarter 
* Steinway Hall * 
sty West 51 th Street + New York 
Baldwi ° 











Charlotte Welch Dixon 


Pianist and Accompanist 
(Exponent of LaForge-Berimen Studies) 
Available for professional assistance 

through Middle West 
: 207 Rayen-Wood Bldg., 
Youngstown, Ohio 

















VSES 
WuRLiIzer 
HARP 
EXCLUSIVELY 


SALV 


«Management 


R.E.JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York C€ ity NY. 





WAGER 


SWAYNE 


Pianists Prepared for Public Appearances 


3 Ave. Sully Prudhomme (Qual 
@’Orsay) Paris vii, France. 


BLACKMORE 


PIANIST 


EXPONENT OF MATTHAY 











The Command to Love—Longacre—We understand that this has been 
pretty thoroughly, Anthony Comstocked. 
The Nineteenth Hale—Gohan—if you like golf you'll like this, likewise, if 





1645% No. Wells St.. Chicago 
HAAKE cat Manin 


Piane and Public School 
Class Piano Normal 
Based on Oxford Piano Course 


American Conservatory of Music 
Kimball Hall Chicago 








‘VITA 


R Vaice Culture—Opera Coach 
O Carnegie Hall, Studio 402 Tel. Circle 1350 





Bernard Sinsheimer {!r'* 
Professor, Ecole Normal de Musique, Paris, 1927-28 
Director Westchester School of Musical Art 


During Mr. Sinsheimer’s absence the School 
will continue under direction of ' 


Emil Friedberger James Levey 
Piano, Theory Violin 
Address Sec. Feder, Crestwood, N, Y. 
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Arrivals and Departures Crowd Musical Calendar 


“3 lia ened el 
ea a eres 


Gigli a Godfather. Beniamino Gigli, Tenor of the Metropolitan, and His Wife Assist A Leng-looked-for Arrival. Heinrich Schlusnus, Baritone of the Berlin 
in the Christening of Their Godchild, Frank, Son of F. M. Ferrara, Banker. Mr. Fer- State Opera Chamber Singers, Has Come to New York, via the Albert 
rara is at the Left, and Gigli at the right. Ballin, for a Short Visit. 


Evelione Taglione, Pianist, with a Three Months’ ! - Dispelling the Rumor That He Was 
Old Lion Cub From the Berlin Zoo. Mme. Tag- a Si LS - ean About to Enter a Monastery, Mattia 


. ; Battistini, Italian Baritone, Recently Cele- 
lione Has Just ea gaat a Sneves From Observing a Musical Rest . Tina Paggi, Maddelenci Elaba and brated His Fiftieth Year on the Stage. 


Coe Glade, Three of the Principals of the San Carlo Opera 
Company. 


International Newsre: 





Harriet Case, Soprano, Under One of The Thimig Family of Actors, Helene, Hugo (the Father) Hermann and Hans Who The Lei of the Land. Ignaz 
the Spreading Palms of Southern Arrived in New York With Max Reinhardt to Appear in His Season of Repertoire Friedman, Pianist, Bedecked Ac- 
California. at the Century Theater. cording to Honolulu’s Custom. 
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